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PREFACE. 



This tragedy of "Socrates" was written in 1840, as an experiment, 
how far it was possible to revive the British taste for the classic drama, 
once so admired and beloved. 

It was especially composed for the perusal of Mr. Macready, who 
was understood to be inclined to favour such experiments. In justice 
to that gentleman, and in answer to those who have dropped insinua- 
tions to his prejudice, I frankly state that his treatment of thb particu- 
lar play was, throughout, generous and honourable. He appears to 
have read it attentively, and freely recommended it to Mr. Webster, 
the manager of the Haymarket, for more merits than perhaps it pos- 
sesses. 

Though the tragedy thus recommended by Mr. Macready has been 
rejected by Mr. Webster, he has given me no fair cause to complain. 
He has a perfect right to form his own opinion, and very probably 
that opinion may be correct. 

That these gentlemen may stand acquitted from any charge of 
discourtesy with regard to their treatment of this drama, I shall take 
the liberty of quoting a few passages from the correspondence on the 
subject. 

Mr. Macready's letter to myself, dated October 7, 1840, is as fol- 
lows: — 

" Dear Sir, — In reply to your inquiry, I beg to inform you, that I 
have read, and with much admiration of the character, learning, and 
poetry displayed in it, your tragedy of Socrates. But I think it right 
to express to you my opinion, that the public taste is not yet suffi- 
ciently educated to relish the representation of such a work; and that 
until, with the spread of knowledge and enlightenment, the many 
become more apprehensive of the philosophic, the poetic, and the 
minuter shades of character, * Socrates' must remain a dramatic poem, 
and not be an acted play; winning for you the admiration of individuals 
before it addresses itself to an assembly. I have offered this tribute 
ofexplicitness toyour judge\nent, which, I trust, will kindly appreciate 
my motive in so doing. At the same time it ia off<at^d \xi ^wi. -^^ss^^n 
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and I shall have the greatest pleasure in presenting the MS. to Mr. 
Webster, the manager, as one deserving the most respectful attention. 
Waiting your instructions to guide me, I remain, dear Sir, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" W. C. Macreadt." 

In consequence of my request, the MS. was sent to Mr. Webster, 
accompanied, as I afterwards found, with the following note from Mr. 
Macready, which I have vanity enough to quote, though it may 
be more flattering than true. It is dated Oct. 14, 1840 : — 

'' Mr. Macready presents his compliments to Mr. Webster, and 
begs to forward him the enclosed tragedy of ' Socrates,' to which he 
requests his particular attention, as written upon a bold and novel 
plan, and as being the work of an accomplished and profound 
scholar." 

Mr. Webster has, in very civil terms, returned me this tragedy ; 
nor do I blame his decision in the least degree. The drama is now 
published, however, that the public may judge whether this decision 
be correct, and whether plays of this nature are fit for representatioD 
or not. 

67, Chancery Lane. 
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Desirous of advancing the reform of the drama and the stage — a 
reform so warmly advocated by Jeremy Collier and other writers, I 
venture to publish this tragedy. 

The moral purpose of the drama (say the critics) should be to 
represent the struggles and triumphs of virtue^ I know no ancient 
character better fitted to illustrate this moral purpose than Socrates^ 
the wisest of the Greeks. 

This drama is a historical tragedy : it represents Socrates in all the 
more striking passages of his biography \ its range of incidents ex" 
tends through a long series of years. Like Byron's Dream — 

" It curdles a whole life into an hour.^' 

I know that Uiis is carrying the poetic license a long way ; but the 
dramatist, in order to be effective, must be free ; and when free, he 
vill trample on the fetters of the unities whenever he pleases. I con* 
ceive these artificial bonds resemble " biscuits and pie-crust," — they 
are made to be broken. 

In the following play, I have therefore violated the unities without 
remorse. I represent Socrates as he lived in the days of Pericles, and 
trace his subsequent career in association with Alcibiades> Plato, and 
Xenophon. 

My favourite, Grotius, says, " I undertook to write a tragedy^ 
because our age is less fruitful in the loftier forms of the drama, than 
other kinds of literature ; and the example of Euripides, Epicharmus^ 
and Ennius, induced me to aim at much variety, as a source of 
dramatic interest.*' In this respect, I have endeavoured to emulate 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul, the finest of all Latin tragedies, I have 
recently translated. 

A new dramatic era is dawning on us ; the public demands it, and 
it must be. For myself, I confess my wish to initiate a nobler series 
of tragic dramas than those which have been in fe^aJixow q>^ \a\& ^^'^'^^^ 
I should be pleased if Mr. Macready, fot yjYvo^^VeX^tvXa Ww^^\»sg^ 
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respect, would introduce the revival of ancient classic dramas. The 
play of '* Socrates" is sent forth as a feeler of the public taste in this 
particular regard ; if it succeeds, the most actable tragedies of iBschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, might successfully be adapted to the 
English stage, with their magnificent choruses. 

Perhaps I ought to add an apology for the bold employment of 
supernatural agencies. Believing, with Goethe and Coleridge, that 
the principle of awe or terror is a necessary ingredient in the loftier 
forms of tragedy, I could not dispense with it ; the example of other 
tragedians, likewise, prompted me to appal, if not to please. 

The public will now decide whether this tragedy of "Socrates" is at 
all worthy of the subject. I have sought to soar to the highest sphere 
of the drama, for my motto is, ** aut Ccesar aut nullus.** 

This motto, however, I wish not to monopolize — I would have all 
dramatic authors take it to themselves, and write their best, for the 
sake of the best. For such authors, I cherish an emulation, rather 
than a rivalry. If rivalry it must be called, let it be the generous 
rivalry of brethren, each striving by noble means to accomplish noble 
ends. Fellow labourers in dramatic literature should rather assist, 
than obstruct each other's progress. 

It is because I cherish this sentiment, that I have eulogized many 
portions of the plays of Knowles, Talfourd, Bulwer, Stephens, Home, 
Heraud, Tomlins, and other eminent dramatists. All of them have 
great — very great merits ; and the censure that some critics have past 
on them, is, in my opinion, equally unjust and ungenerous. Those who 
best know the difficulties which dramatic authors labour under, will be 
ready to make most allowance for their works. It is no easy thing to 
interest the public by any literary effort ; and those who succeed in 
rescuing the people from apathy and indifference, should be pardoned 
for the venial errors to which all men are liable. 

In this play of ** Socrates" I have endeavoured to condense most of 
the principal facts and reflections that occur in the memoirs that Plato^ 
Xenophon, Plutarch, and Cicero have left concerning him. Those 
who may wish to examine further into the history of this extraordinary 
man, may consult Brucker and Stanley's "History of Philosophy" — 
Charpentier's " Life of Socrates," translated into English by Cooper— 
Wigger's ** Life of Socrates" — Balzac's " Socrates Chr^tienne" — the 
treatises written on the Religion of Socrates — and the Demon of 
Socrates. There are also several dramas on the death of Socrates, 
some of which are worthy of attention. 

/ know not whether " Socrates" will be considered a good acting 
tragedy; but as it was my special effort l\val\\. ?k\vo\x\d be so, I have 
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studiously avoided the display of learning, and endeavoured to be 
simple and familiar, even to a fault. 

I hope that I shall not be severely satirized for this objectiveness. 
The necessity of things compelled me to it, and that necessity is of 
divine institution. From Deity himself we learn the proverb, '' ars est 
celare artem,*' The occult metaphysics of creation he reveals not ; 
but he reveals the creation itself — resplendent, beautiful. Ars est 
celare artem. The metaphysician or the philosopher who would suc- 
ceed in the nineteenth century, must not be a theoretic, but a practical 
man. He must keep the subtle elaborations of abstract trains of 
thought altogether to himself; he must exhibit only their result, and 
that in the most palpable imagery. How many a man of genius has 
been ruined for want of this power of realizing his dreams — of invest- 
ing them with the language of plain common sense— of bringing them 
home to men's bosoms and business, and assimilating them to the 
practicabilities of life as it is. 

No other means of success is left open to an author — ^he must stoop 
to conquer. Cicero was obliged to recollect that he was not speaking 
to the scholars of the Academy, but to the dregs of Romulus ; and I 
have likewise to remember that I am not writing to the Doctors of the 
University, but to the hoi polloi of cockneyism. 

There is one point more which requires a remark. The French 
tragedians have declared that a tragedy should maintain a uniformly 
dignified and majestic style of expression. I don't agree with their 
dictum : I would rather trust to the example of Shakspere in his 
Hamlet, and mingle the sublime with the beautiful, the beautiful with 
tbe ridiculous. If in this respect I have erred, I have erred on prin- 
ciple and system, for I have studiously emulated those rapid transi- 
tions and vivid contrasts which form Shakspere's most marked charac- 
teristics. In thus steering from the grave to the gay, and from the lively 
to the severe, we also imitate nature, which places in immediate juxta- 
position the august and the familiar, the terrible and the absurd. Such 
is my defence against the charge of incongruity to which I have 
voluntarily exposed myself. I know not why Tragedy may not smile 
amid her tears, and why she may not be allowed to play the fool on 
occasion, as well as those who act, and those who listen to her. 

To the critics of the press I have only to express my thanks for their 
past courtesies. As I have personally always endeavoured to speak as 
kindly as conscience allowed of my literary brethren, and have protested 
against the vehement recriminations which so often spoil good fellowship, 
it Is probable enough I may share the usual faX^ oi ^^^\^c'^\si\^>NR^\^^ 
is not the most dainty. Still some of t\\e ct\l\c^xv\«^ ^^\.%\it<v*^>^^«si 
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judge rather by rules of art, than by impulses of passion. To such I 
would say — '* If they find tlie play of ^ Socrates* better than its com* 
petitors, let them praise it better — if worse, let Ihem abuse it worse/^ 
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SOCRATES. 



ACT I. Scene I. — Athens, 

Socrates solusy basking in the sunshine. 
Philosophers have many a pleasure — known- 
Felt — by themselves — which to the vulgar world 
They rarely express : and when they do, how seldom 
Do the hearts of men respond ! — Ay, at this moment 
There is a rapture in this sunshine — spreading 
Its hot o'erwhelming lustre over Athens, 
Which they conceive not ; — Unto me it is 
Symbolic of the incommunicable flame 
Of Deity ! It seems to embrace me, like 
The beatific vision of Olympus, 
Transforming what it shines on, to its likeness ; 
It enters into my very soul, and makes 
A summer of my conscience I — I rejoice 
To anticipate the eternity when I 
Likewise shall be as a sunbeam. 

Enter Charefhon. 

Socrates ! 

Socrates. 
Who speaks ? 

Chjerephon. 
Who but your old friend, Chserephon ?- 
Prithee descend from transcendental flights 
Among ethereal essences, and listen 
To one of the common herd of men, whom you 
So heartily despise. 

Socrates. 
No, Cheerephon — 
You do yourself much wrong by such misplaced 
Humility ; — ^know your own worth — esteem yourself;— 
True self-esteem excels all fame, all wealth, 
All beauty. You are something better far 
Than the hoi polloi, 

CH£REPH0N. 

Thank you, noble sage. 
Such eulogy from you is worUi the hoarding— 
I'll give my memory a special charge 
To keep it safe. I had a curious question 
That troubled me, and I would seek solution 
From the wit of Socrates. 

Socrates. 
Then tell it me. 
Frankly, and frankly vfiW I do my best 
To interpret iootbly. 
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Ch£rephon. 

To the pointy then, at once ; — 
Who, think you , is the wisest of the Greeks ? 
You have taught noble scholars, — and sage sophists 
Of the chiefest name. 

Socrates. 

Nay, Chserephon, thy qnestioo 
Is quite beyond my scope — 'tis not in mortal 
To answer surely ; to the Gods alone 
Belong such mysteries. If you'd know aright. 
Haste to the Oracle at Delphi, and 
Consult Apollo's prophetess. 

Charephon. 
I will; 
Tis not a very arduous imposition 
For a truth-searcher; — tell me, my dear Socrates, 
What think ye of the state of Athens ? — People 
Who deem themselves Scions in politics 
Tell me strange tales. 

Socrates. 

In faith, good Cheerephon, 
The state of Athens trembles. Once she stood 
Strong in the strength of monarchy : her kings 
Condensed into one element of valour 
Her scattered forces. Since our monarchs fell. 
Ambitious chieftains in perpetual strife 
Have grappled the supremacy. Their tenure 
Has been most fickle chance ; and the cement 
Of their authority, their rival's blood. 
Oft have I said as much to Pericles, 
Our brilliant, bold, victorious usurper — 
The scourge of the aristocracy — the favourite 
Of the populace. His pomp will dwindle fast ; 
The very faction, whose vile prejudice 
He hath puffed and pampered for his proper uses. 
Will turn against him : — ay, the state of Athens 
Is Fortune's foot-ball, and the whim of the mob — 
The breeze that blows the bubble of our lives. 
Any way but the right. 

CH£R£PH0N. 

You argue ill 
For the Athenians. Let the better hope 
Scatter these vapourish prognostications, — 
I'll take the brighter side ; so let us leave 
All croaking to the ravens. — Now for Delphi. 

Socrates. 
Farewell, good Cheerephon. 

CH£REPH0N. 

Till we meet again. 
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SCENE II. 

Enter Pericles and Sophocles. 

Pericles. 
Well met, my Sophocles : my eager soul 
Has been so fired by politics and war, 
That now she longs to bathe in the cooling streams 
Of Hippocrene. After the hard debates, • 

Cheerings, hissings, and hootings, that still ring 
On my ears, 'tis quite refreshing to encounter 
A poet. 

Sophocles. 
Ah ! my Pericles, your knack 
Of flattery is unrivalled, it has raised you 
To all you are ; beware, lest it may sink you 
To all you may be. 

Pericles. 
Now, sweet Sophocles ! 
Don't moralize. On the stage 'tis well enough ; 
But, by the faith of the stars, when off the boards 
'TIS a fashionable nuisance. 

Sophocles. 

A tragedian 
Is nothing without morals. But I see 
Your humour — you would talk with me as doth 
A brother with a brother. 

Pericles. 

That I would ; 
I want a heart in which to pour my own — 
A sympathy — a something I can't find 
In the coarse throng of senators and soldiers. 
I'm sick, my Sophocles, of what they term 
Great men, and public characters, with all 
The pomp of circumstance. 

Sophocles. 

I see how it is ; 
Your hot ambition has been surfeited — 
And your rich hopes wherewith you decked yourself, 
Have been so richly crowned — you are oppressed 
With the weight of your honours ! Athens owes to thee 
Her Parthenon and palaces ! To thee, 
Our mightiest bow themselves ! Thy age — 
Nay, do not blush ; believe me — by the Gods, 
I swear ! the age of Pericles will be, 
By thronged posterity, in future centuries 
Most honoured. 

Pericles. 
Ah ! dear friend, \t tsv^^ VjfcWcvwa^^ 
But not for Pericles. I'm sick alYve^il; 
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When I look back on my career of glory, 
What do I see ? — at home a crushed nobility, 
Crushed by my crushing — fallen off, and sunk 
In name and honour : a mad populace. 
Drunk with the poison cup of flatteries 
I mix'd to lull them into criminal dreams 
Of bribery — perjury — that I might steal 
Their filthy sufl^ges ; — 'twas I that did it. 

Sophocles. 
My Pericles, you do belie and slander 
Your better self. There were far nobler purposes 
In the centre of your soul, which urged you on 
To your great darings. 

Pericles. 

Well, perchance there were 
A few such aspirations. Yet, oh, Heaven ! 
How horribly have they been prostituted 
In coming into action. 

Sophocles. 

ril not hear you 
Speak that against yourself, which your worst foes 
Would smile to hear. 

Pericles. 
Yet is it all too true ; 
The blight of Heaven hangs o'er us ; conscience tells me 
I've erred, and this cursed plague — this pestilence 
Which now rages at Athens, is the symbol 
Of divine anger. 

Sophocles. 
Nay, the pestilence 
May have far other other causes. 

Pericles. 

No, my Sophocles, 
Everything warns me. Is not Athens leagued 
In ruinous warfare with the states of Greece ? 
Are not our Grecians armed against each other 
In fratricidal wars ? while foreign enemies 
Laugh in their covert hate, waiting the hour 
Of our self-wrought exhaustion, for the assault 
Of their barbaric prowess. 

Sophocles. 
List to me, 
Dear general — ^be advised by a steadfast friend ; 
It now is many years since you embarked 
On the sea of heroism. You know the nature 
Of this strong, fierce, all conquering element. 
Those who once launch on this tempestuous tide. 
Must sail right on, or founder. Think not now 
To turn, -and veer, and hesitate. You've cast 
Your life upon the stake, and you must stand 
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The hazard. Fame and infamy are merely 

The synonyms of valour and fear. Be true 

To yourself: dash on like the storm-weathering ship 

Before the lash of the hurricane. If Pericles 

Must fall, let him fall gloriously, the victim 

Of fate, without one stain of the mental weakness 

That men call penitence. 

Pericles. 
Ah ! Sophocles, 
Thou counsellest like gay Aspasia ; 
I fear you both are wrong. Friend Socrates 
Would not advise me so : and, by my faith, 
Euripides would give you a smart sarcasm, ^ 
If he but heard you. 

Sophocles. 
What of sweet Aspasia, 
The brilliant, beautiful courtesan ? 

Pericles. 

For shame. 
To call my wife — the mother of my children — 
By such a name. I am just going to call 
At the Pyreeus ; if your time is free. 
Come with me. 

Sophocles. 
Be it so ; we will go together. 
The hot clouds threaten thunder ; but no matter. 
Rough weather shall not frighten us. Come on. 

SCENE III. 

A Thunderstorm among the Mountains of Phocis, 
Enter Chjerephon and Guide. 

CHiEREPHOK. 

The gods are gentle to their worshippers ; 
What need I fear this tempest ? Yet a storm 
Like this, might serve to make a parricide 
A little conscience-sick. 

Guide. 

Ay» my good master ; 
Full many a time the priests have told me, that 
Great Jove is angered when the thunder peal 
Rings o'er the mountains. Hearts of innocence 
Should not think so. To me, 'tis Heaven's own music ; 
And when it echoes round me, I am filled 
With a strange joy. But I could cite a man. 
To whom the very name of thunder was 
Like a death-stroke. I did travel with him once 
In such a storm as this, on these same hills; 
And when pale lightnings glared wi^oTvYix^i'^^^^ 
He trembled so— that 1 was\i^\{ attixA 
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To look at him. That man had a foul secret 
Upon his memory. The Areopagus 
Made him confess it, — 'twas a brother's murder,— 
Blood for blood was the sentence — and lie died. 

Ch^rephok. 
That crash again — faith, 'tis a glorious peril. 
And the bold mind frankly encounters it. 
There on the horizon's verge the difficult peaks 
Of old Parnassus glitter. By the Muses ! 
I will forswear all incredulity 
Henceforth — and trust the fables of our sires. 
Ay, even now, methinks the Olympian deities 
Hold revels there — the rich ambrosial banquets 
That dear rhapsodial Homer sung about. 
But tell me, my good guide, how many stadia 
Remain to Delphi. 

Guide. 
Patience, worthy sir ; 
These mountain tracks are not so delicate 
As your Athenian promenades, and you 
Must bind the winglets of swift Mercury 
Over your ancles, if you think to reach 
Delphi without some straining. Rest awhile, 
For you must climb the ridges of two hills 
Ere you arrive. But if your honest guide 
May act the inquisitive, what brings you here^ 
To invoke the Oracle ? 

Ch^rephon. 

Guide, thou hs(^t served me 
Right faithfully ; I'll answer thee as true. 
I'm going to consult the Oracle 
Who is the wisest of men. 

Guide. 

A pretty question — 
More easily asked than answered. I remember 
We once had seven wise men ; now to find one, 
Requires an oracle. Is not Minerva, 
Whom you Athenians so monopolize. 
Able to tell you ? Or if she refuse, 
Can't your philosophers, with their grave brows 
And tattered stolas, solve you this same riddle ? 
They explain every thing. 

Ch^rephok. 

Yes, every thing 
But the thing you want, whatever that thing be. 
Guide, to speak feelingly, I've been sore vexed 
With those sophistical prigs. Night after night, 
We listen to their homilies, till all 
The little virtue we before possessed 
la fairly evaporated ; and just to alone 
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For suffering their dull prosings, do we plunge 
Deeper in luscious damned debaucheries, 
That sting like scorpions. So I turned my back 
On dissolute Athens^ and with thee I bend 
My steps to Delphi. 

Guide. 
I cry pardon, sir ; 
My ignorance has often envied much % 

You gentlemen of Athens. O, how sweet, 
Thought I, those hours must be, when learning breathes 
In the ears of beauty, and her smiles repay 
Wise saws with merry frolics ! 

Chjerephon. 

Many things 
To the untried seem fair, which, once experienced, 
Pall on the sense. I know — I know it all — 
And turned away disgusted. — Ay, by Heaven ! 
IVe more enjoyed this toilsome, desolate ramble, 
Exposed to the blast of the striving elements 
Of mother Nature — Fve enjoyed it more 
Than all their fopperies. Nature's above art ; 
And if I live, I'll live to redeem lost time, 
Seeking a better wisdom ; — therefore now 
I haste to the Oracle. 

Guide. 
I'll bring you there ; 
Rouse thee, and follow me ; — here is the track. 

SCENE IV. 

Temple of Delphi, 

Enter Two Priests. 

First Priest. 
Brother, how liked you the storm ? In all the years 
I've dwelt at Delphi, never have I seen 
Such a battle of the clouds. Parnassus shook 
To his very centre : from his towering peak, 
A lightning-splintered crag fell crashing down 
Amid the sacred groves ; and much I fear 
The safety of our Temple. 

Second Priest. 

Peace to thy heart ! 
Fear nothing ! — knowest thou not that Delphi bears 
A charmed life ? This spirit-haunted soil 
Cannot be violated. Great Apollo's self, 
Bright lord of the sweet, ever blooming heavens, 
Circles it round with his omnipotence ; — 
Dread not the thunder ; sooth to sa^ — \\.\)0^^'& 
Much good to the tripod. 
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First Priebt. 
Prithee tell me how ? 

Second Priest. 
There is a sympathy 'twixt heaven and earth— 
A strange mysterious law, in which the power 
Of Phoebus is confest, by the high bards 
And esoteric hieropfaints, who framed 
^ The initiations ; —therefore our Apollo 
Is oft invoked by a most subtle name. 
Canst thou tell me which ? 

First Priest. 

Nay, speak it freely to me ; 
My tongue is never traitor to my ears. 

Second Priest. 
Elector is that name. Ay, keep it close 
Beneath the seal of silence ; — breathe it not 
Without these hallowed walls — Mysterious essence 
Of light and darkness ! which our Orphean sages 
Term electricity — treasure of the wise, 
Marvel of fools ; — 'tis unto thee the fame 
Of Delphi is most due. 

First Priest. 

Thou speakest strangely ; 
My heart warms in thy confidence ; — say on. 

Second Priest. 
Thou knowest the rest. Thunder and lightning are 
But the divine Elector of the skies. 
Wooing the kindred elements of earth ; 
And when the thunder bellows round the hills, - 
Mark you ! our Pythian prophetess is then 
Doubly inspired. 

First Priest. 
True, I have noted it, 
But little recked the cause. 

Second Priest. 

If my thoughts err not, 
Thus they interpret : — Well our ancient sires 
Knew that the metaphysical genii, good and ill. 
Reside in physical ethers, which, to them, 
Are even as our bodies to our souls. 
Well, such an ether found they ages ago. 
On the slope of this volcanic mountain. Quick 
And subtle was its influence. The fables 
Tell us the goats that browsed about the spot 
First caught the intoxication ; — their weak brains, 
Filled widi the gaseous magical stimulus. 
Reeled — and such frolics followed as surprised 
The gaping shepherd wiseacres* They, too, 
Going with sober brows to investigate 
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The marvel, with like ecstasies were filled^ 

And talked strange lingo— -any thing but Attic. 

A shrewd knowing theosophist, whose mind 

Was steeped in Syrian and Egyptian mysteries, 

Soon found the art to profit by the news. 

You know the musty proverb, — that * ' Fools sow. 

And sages reap." Enough ! they built a temple 

Over the steaming crevice, and tney reared 

A tripos, furnished with recipient pipes, 

By way of legs. Faith, 'tis a tricksome stool ; — 

For when one sits there, soon the breath of the earth. 

Oozing into the avenues of sense, 

Makes madness a short work. Our Pythian sibyls 

Have sometimes probed the secret ; but the guerdon 

Of fame is worth delirium, in their eyes ; 

Or if they choose to blab, we find good means 

To gag their saucy tongues. 

First Priest. 

Our present priestess 
Is a most fairest instrument, for men 
Like thee to play upon. Sweet devotee! 
Peerless enthusiast ! little does she dream 
Delusion, or collusion. 'Tis to her 
One real, terrible apotheosis 
Of mortal nature into the divine. 
To her wrought phantasy, Apollo's self 
Mixes with all her being — marries her, 
With his most thrilling inspirations, and 
Makes her the spouse of heaven. By my soul ! 
I almost envy her the ecstasies 
Of her clear faith, though terribly they rack 
Her fragile form. There is a joy in madness. 
Known only to the mad. Doth she not reah'ze 
A pleasure, which you and I conceive not, when, 
Frantic with breathless passion, she proclaims 
The oracle ? It seems as if her trance 
Were the sole real hypostasis of being — 
Ecstasy — most essential of all essences. 
And when I think so, I despise myself. 
And you, for practising upon her innocence 
With the vile powers of masked chicanery — 
Ventriloquism, air pipes, secret wires, 
And all die magic and magnetic agencies. 
We use to excite or lull her passions. 

Second Priest. 

Peace, — 
You talk like some romantic poetling ; 
Pray plunge such nonsense into Lethe, or 
Good b'ye to our Delphic monopoly. 
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SCENE V. 

Enter Ptthia and a Sibyl. 

Pythia. 
My heart i» changed — it is no longer like 
The heart of woman — no more flesh and blood, 
And tenderness, and trifling ; *tis all changed — 
Changed — into what? into one burning flame, 
More fiery far than fire. Didst thou mark. 
In the thunderstorm, one bright particular flash 
Of crimson glory ? 

Sibyl. 
Ay, my sweetest lady ! 
Twas a most blinding glare — the inmost spirit 
Of ruddy light was in it. 

Pythia. 

Draw near to me — 
I'll tell thee something that thy ears will tingle 
To hear it. You may well believe that I 
Rejoice in the lightnings ; unto me, they are 
Like the dear eyes of my own Smintheus, — and, 
I gazed and gazed, — for I would rather lose 
The power of looking, than not look at them. 
Now mark me ! at the instant when that flash 
Burst o'er the Temple, — let me lean on thee — 
I shudder while I tell it, — at that moment, 
I saw — O Gods ! the very image of him 
Who glitters in my dreams. 

Sibyl. 

Lady, whom mean you ? 
Nay, do not look so wildly. 

Pythia. 

Yes, 'twas he ! 
Phoebus — ^Apollo's self. I knew him, Sibyl, 
By the vivid instinct : he stood forth before me 
In his naked splendour : rivers of lustre fell 
From his azure eyes ; and round his kindling brow, 
Was glory like an Iris : his sweet voice 
Uttered dirinest love : on his blazing breast 
I died away — O how voluptuously ! '^ 
The rest is all oblivion. 

Sibyl. 
Was it not, lady. 
The phantasy of o'erwrought passion that 
Embodied the unreal. 

Pythia. 
The unreal ! 
Beware, 'twere blasphemy to doubt. Ah ! Sibyl^ 
To the pale seer, the vision of spirits is ^ 
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The sole reality — all forms of sense, 

Delusive apparitions. In the God 

Who fills me with his rapture, there is nothing 

Less than essential ; and his ecstasy 

Is the substance of all substance. Even now 

The living genius of his resonant music 

Comes rushing over me. — Give me the silver lyre,- 

It is my best relief, when silence burns 

Into a torture. 

Sibyl. 
Here is the lute, sing to it. 

Pythia sings, 

Phoebus — 'Apollo, descend, 

Divinest of the divine ; 
Here with thy lyre I bend 

At thy own holiest shrine. 

Descend like thy sunny beam. 

Burning yet bashfully, 
Till my spirit is one waking dream 

That I am dissolved in thee. 

Descend from thy flashing race. 
Too pure for mortal love. 

With a glowing smile on thy face, 
Too luscious for heaven above. 

Descend, and so entwine 
Thy godlike being with this. 

That I may be thine — thou mine — 
In indivisible bliss. 

With thee I shall gain the power 
Of faith, which cannot doubt thee, 

And make each fleeting hour 
Worth a whole life without thee : 

And all the sparkling charms 
Of wisdom, virtue, fame, — 

Free from earthly harms — 
Sorrow — and shame. 

Enter Charephon and Priest. 

Priest. 
There stands the Pythian prophetess : if thou 
Would St seek celestial answer to thy question. 
Tell it to her ; through her Apollo speaks 
The infallible Oracles of Delphi. 

CHiEREPHON. 

Lady, 
Forgive me, if my coming hath disturbed 
The harmony that, like a living soul. 
Thrilled the high columns of the vestibule. 
Mysterious spouse of Pheebas — Lo ! I kneel 

c 
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Before thee with such reverence as if thou 
Wert deified by bis divinity ! 
Thy aspect is scarce mortsJ ; yet thy smile 
Betokens favour unto such as I ; — 
May I invoke the Oracle ? 

Pythia. 
Thou mayest : 
I know thee e*er thou speakest, and thy name 
Is Cheerepbon. 

Chjerephon. 
Thy voice sweeps through my soul 
As Zephyr through the aspen's leafy hair, 
Making it shudder — I had thought to keep 
My name a mystery. 

Pythia. 
Unto Pythia, 
Mystery is not a mystery ; in the dreams 
Of yesternight, I met a spirit of the hour, 
Who told me all thy history, — ay, and showed 
Thy form and features to me on the mirror 
Of my entrancement. — Do not start, fair sir ! — 
I own a second sight — see all things openly 
By the mind's eye — anatomize the shadows 
Of aH emerging fates — and in the present 
Condense the past and future : I beheld thee 
On the lone mountain side, amid the thunder. 
As clear as now — heard thy words with thy guide — 
All, thou wouldst tell me were but reminiscence 
Of my pre-formed conclusions. So thou comest 
To inquire who is the wisest man among 
The men of Greece ; —have I divined thee truly ? 

Chjerephon. 
Most truly ; ay, so preternatural ly 
Exact thy divination, that I feel 
Even as a little child at his mother's knee. 
When first she bids his infantine faculties 
Expand into experience. 

Pythia. 
Stay thou there 
While I ascend the tripod. When thou see'st me 
Clasping my hands, know that the inspiration 
Of Phoebus is upon me ; ask me then 
Thy question, and my lips shall answer thee. 

Priest. 
Believe me, sir, you'll find the Oracle 
Most true — is it not, Sibyl? 

Sibyl. 

True, most certain ; 
Even like Phoebus' self — infallible : — 
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Mark you the Pythia — how her countenance kindles 

By the strong magical influence ! — Lo, she waves 

Her arms, as if delirious with her joy ! 

Hark ! she doth utter rhapsodies ! — the fire 

Of thought, like the hysterical passion, shakes her ! 

Listen with awe — dare not to interrupt her 

Till she gives the sign. 

Pythia 
(Commencing her invocation and shrieking). 
Arise, arise ! — why do ye not arise,' 
Spirits of the earth ? — The flashing of the skies 
Is darkness to the light that is bursting on my eyes ;- - 
Come ! I invoke ye !— with my fingers three 
Pointing to the heavens — and the ever-living tree. 
Whose buds are burning planets. — Come ye to me ! — 
Come ! I invoke ye, by the shrill clear call 
Of a prophetess whose oracles are written on the wall 
Of the palace of Olympus — never to fall ! 

Sibyl. 
This is an awful vision ! — But behold 
She clasps her hands ; — this is the sign for those 
Who do solicit answer ; — speak, sir. 

Ch;erephon. 

Pythia ! 
If in propitious moment I invoke 
Apollo's aid, tell me who is the wisest 
Of all the Grecians. 

Pythia. 
The wisest is none other 
Than Socrates J thy friend ; — there is the answer. 
He hath a guardian genius who descends 
From heaven to teach him what is truth : and he 
Listens to the voice sounding tvithin his conscience^ 
Which other men despise ^ and sink in folly, 

Chjerephon, 
Ah ! by the Gods ! — I had conceived as much. 
Socrates is the wisest — wisest, wherefore ? 
Even because he thinks himself a fool. 
While others are called sophists and wise men, 
He is our sole philosopher — our only 
Grenuine lover of wisdom. He informed me 
That all he knew was that he knew just nothing. 
True wisdom is, it seems, true modesty, — 
The rarest of all virtues. Til report 
This oracle at Athens ; 'twill create 
No little stir : but be it as it will, 
Truth is the strongest. Truth and virtue joined 
lo holy brotherhood will do such lUn^s 
As mil appal the world with admitaUow. 

c2 
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ACT II.— SCENE L 



Socrates {before the Altar of the Unhnown Ood), 

Here let me stand. To me there is a charm 
In this old stone — a subtle fascination — 
A spell-bound and spell-binding mystery. 
Whence— wherefore — this inscription ? What the sense 
That lurks around the words? Oft have I turned 
From the gorgeous temples, and the dazzling pomp 
Of sculptured fanes, where the Athenians worship 
TJie thousand gods of Homer, to this lone 
And simple altar. 'Tis a revelation 
Of a far higher mythology — the grandeur 
And glory of transcendent science veiled 
In simulated ignorance. How my soul 
Expands to the eternal Nameless, when my eyes 
Wet with strange tears rest on these syllables, 
** To the God Unknown." The Deity of Deities- 
Dark with excessive light — Men know him not. 
They must be gods themselves, and in themselves 
Reflect the inscrutable essence, ere they know 
That which be is. The infinite cannot 
Be apprehended by the finite, till 
The finite merges in infinitude. 
'Tis well. I would know God, as the Unknown, 
Unknowable, fount of knowledge. I rejoice 
To lose myself among the sombre veils 
That shroud his name. The light of light must be 
A hght most blinding — in the midst of clouds 
And darkness is its dwelling. Let no vain 
Impious presumption prompt the audacious hand 
To tear the curtains from the Ineffable. 
'Tis the mysteriousness of Deity 
That makes it so attractive. The deep wish 
Of searching, the rich hope of fathoming 
His perfect attributes still urge us onward. 
Methinks this most divine ambition 
Flourishes best among the dewy shades 
Of a most youth-hke faith — too much of knowledge 
Would mar the fine enchanlment. 
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The Genius of Socrates {suddenly making an apparition), 

Socrates. 

Socrates. 
God of my fathers, shield me 1 Who, and whence 
Art thouy that on my lonely meditation 
Stealest like a spirit? Ah, thy eyes are kindling 
With a radiance not of the earth, and thy swift step 
Is silent as the snowfall. Beautiful presence. 
If thou he more or less than mortal, speak, 
I do adjure thee. 

Genius. 
Mark my answer well. 
From Jove I come. I am thy guardian genius. 
One of the Olympian angels who go forth 
With high command to educate men's souls 
For an immortal glory. Such the charge 
That from the gods I did receive o'er thee. 
Even from thy cradle have I dwelt within 
Thy spirit like divine vitality. 
And made thy echoing conscience resonant 
With holy admonitions. Socrates, 
Thou hast obeyed me well ; and, therefore, now. 
In sensible apparition I appear 
Before thee, to instruct thee what thou art. 
And what thou shall become. 

Socrates. 

Wonderful spirit 
Of love and wisdom. Then it was no dream 
That some supernal watcher compassed me 
With his mysterious breathings. 'Twas thy voice 
That harmonized the silence with the deep 
Soul-thrilling symphonies of truth ; — thy words 
That vibrated along the chords of thought, 
Making me start and tremble. 

Genius. 

Yes, 'twas I. 
Hast thou not marked a sudden flashing of light 
Glance o'er thee when thy weary eyelids slept 
On the tears they shed ? Hast thou not caught the traces 
Of future scenes in tranced anticipation ? 
And when those scenes came in reality, 
Felt sure that thou hast traversed them before. 
By past familiarity prepared 
To act aright through all their changes ? When 
Thou hast hesitated on the verge of action, 
Hast thou not heard a voice cry — Socrates ! 
Do this, or do it not ? Hast thou not found 



A kind of conscious impotence gain on thee 
While planning some misdeed of vice ^ 
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Socrates. 

I have ; 
And when long intricate subtleties have wound 
My harassed soul almost to the point of madness 
With jarring doubts, was it not unto thee 
I've owed the dawning of some radiant star 
Of truth within me, which, like Hesperus, 
Smoothed the vexed waves of strife. 

Genius. 

All this, and more. 
Have I wrought in thee ; for I longed to make thee 
A blessing to thy country and thy kind : 
And now before this altar, which the citizens 
Raised to the God that stayed the plague ^t Athens, 
Come I to show thee more than is revealed 
To other men. 

Socrates. 

Celestial Genius, speak ! 
My soul shall hear. 

Genius. 

List the command of Jove t 
If thou obeyest my guidance, thou shalt be 
Hailed as the wisest of the wise of Greece ; 
Thou likewise shalt diffuse thy wisdom freely, \ 

Without all grudging, unto all who seek thee ; 
And in thy daily life's reality 

Be all that other sages merely boast ; j 

So shall thy name be dear to all the gods I 

And all the godlike, and eternal bliss ] 

Shall ripen in thy heart. — Divinity j 

Itself shall so inspire thee, that thou too, 
Obedient to its impulse, shalt become 

Divine. But think not so, my Socrates, \ 

To escape the teeth of envy — nay, the more 

Thy merits shall develope their rich fruit, ! 

The more the false, the base, the secular J 

Will hate thee and detest thee. Thou must dare, 
And bear their malice bravely. They will call I 

Thy piety profanation, and thy patriotism 

Rebellion, and thy darling innocence i 

The very vice of vices. They will bring thee j 

Before the judges, and their unjust sentence \ 

Shall doom thee to the death. But death will give thee 
A life like mine, and in the spirits' world 
We will exult together — evermore. 



Socrates. 
Aid me^ ye listening gods ! that I may do 
AJJ your commands. 
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Genius. 
Kneel, Socrates, and I 
Will grant the Immortars benediction. 
Swear by the Eternal One that thou wilt consecrate 
Thyself to his service, and the cause of man, 
Even to the death. 

Socrates. 
Before high heaven, I swear it! 



SCENE II. 

Enter Sophocles and Euripides. 

Sophocles. 
Well met, grandson of Phoebus, son of Thesbis, 
Brother of ^schylus. By the stars, I love 
To hear men praise thee— that is, next to myself — 
I like a generous rival, and a brave one. 
From my very heart of hearts. Euripides, 
You are my diamond spur — you goad the sides 
Of my flagging genius into a fiery race, 
Worthy of Phaeton ; and if, like him, 
I can but set the world in flames — why, truly, 
If I be roasted in the blaze I kindle, 
ril not complain. 

Euripides. 
My heart echoes thy meaning — 
I owe as much to you ; 'tis Sophocles, 
Who makes me what I am. Our common father. 
Promethean ^schylus, has left his genius 
Parted betwixt us; let us be as brethren. 
He was our solar orb — we are to each other 
As planets that reflect his radiance since 
He stooped o'er the horizon. 

Sophocles. 

Even so : 
Be it a brother's wager. From this time 
Let us so hold it. I am conscience sick, 
Remembering our past jealousies ; — I hate 
The envy of fair fame, which made me scorn 
All laurels but my own. Our popular contests 
Were stained with this fajse passion ; and that rogue, 
Arch Aristophanes, the bitter wag. 
Has fooled us both. 

Aristophanes (entering),^ 

Good morning, gentlemen ! 
Was not my name even now upon your lips ? 
Pray take it not in vain ; its significaUou 
You^U allow is superexceJlent. 
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SOFHOCLES. 

You are merryy 
As usual, you most comical of mortals ! 
The towB is full of you ; you have beaten us botb 
Out of the field with your confounded mummeries. 
The Athenians were once famed (so say the chronicler) 
For small and dainty mouths — but, sooth to say. 
Since Aristophanes appeared, they're grown 
As broad as the broad grins you force upon them, 

Aristophanes. 
You bit me hard — you grand tragedians 
Are dreadfully facetious. Nothing less 
Than murdenng even in jests. Achilles' steed 
Dancing in ladies' slippers, were scarce more 
Ineffably funny — ^fun, as Socrates tells us, 
Consisting in an essence he calls contrast — 
A jumble of pathos and bathos. 

Euripides. 

Talking of Socrates, 
Hast seen him lately, Aristophanes ? 
He is more shy, reserved, and solitary 
Than was his wont. 

Aristophanes. 

What, once more in the clouds I 
Sublimed abstractions ! By the faith of comedy, 
rU write a play, and give it for a name. 
The Clouds of Socrates. 

Euripides. 

And if thou dost, 
Thoult damn thyself, not him. Believe me, jester. 
His clouds are clouds of glory ; like the Aurora 
That robes the dawning sun in midsummer-^ 
A dewy intermission, kindly sent 
To veil the instantaneous theophany 
Of too much brightness. Nay, confine thy muse^ 
If I may call it by so fair a name. 
To the Athenian cockney ism, wherein 
She flaunts and flourishes : dare not to viohite 
The august divinity of heavenly truth 
That kindles Socrates — the CMympian virtue 
Of the gods is in him. Aristophanes, 
Tis not for such as thou, irreverent man, 
To violate such a name. Or if thou dost. 
They will compare thee to some hooting owf, 
That winks his vulgar staring eyes in the day-beam 
And thinks it darkness. 

Aristophanes. 
. Thank you, good Euripides ; 

f Lay it on thick ; — give me the best o^ '^oui \wo^\xe. 
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Twill marvellously improve my comic vein. 

I owe you one for this. Mark, how Fll pay you ; — 

I talked about these Clouds of Socrates 

Only in badinage — your biting censure 

Has made it earnest. Ay, fair gentleman, 

By the gods above, Fll write it ! and your pet 

Philosopher shall cut such capers as 

Will cool his friends and heat his enemies. 

Euripides shall weep to see his master 

Playing the fool ; and in thy private ear, 

Conceited, priggish moralist, I'll tell thee 

A thing or two. I hate that Socrates, 

Whom thou admirest — ^hate him with a hate 

Of outraged love ; — yes, I too loved him once ; 

But he in his insidious quiet style 

Began to jeer my fooleries, as he called them, 

And painted my debaucheries in crimson. 

Beware the hate of a comedian — 

The sweetest honey-bees have sharpest stings — 

The mellowest wine makes acidest vinegar ; — 

Mark me — I'll make your giant Socrates 

Look like a pigmy : I will write him down 

From his high pedestal, till he become 

The scoff of fools — perhaps, even something worse 

Than this, thou little reck'st of. In the mean time 

Keep a civil tongue, and for yourself take care 

How you provoke my spleen ; the Athenians 

Have itching ears, and Fve the tickling of them. 

Euripides. 
Go, do thy worst ; I ever knew thee for 
A poisonous anomaly of nature — 
A not head and cold heart. 

Aristophanes. 

You will repent 
Your words ; and, if I'm not entirely mistaken, 
I'll make you eat them too. — Poisonous, forsooth! 

SCENE III. 
Socrates (in a Temple of Jupiter), 

Father of gods and men ! I come to adore 

Thy presence in this Temple, which the vows 

Of our first ancestors did consecrate 

To thee. These tempest-worn, time-shattered walls, 

Circled thy altar immemorially, — 

Ay, in the olden age, before the fanes 

Of Pallas or of Theseus yet were known. 

There is more solace here, — at least to me^ — 

In ibis small solitary church, thaa \ti 

The gorgeous ceremonials ot the ipt\e%\>^oo^ 
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That throDg the pillared Parthenon. My heart 

Is sick of spiritless formalities : 

I want a God most absolute, essential, 

And universal — the spirit of all spirits, 

That, like my guardian genius, shall be felt 

Palpably working through the all-conscious soul. 

Of Him the endless gods of Polytheism 

Are but reflections, made more intricate 

By wearing names — so many and so strange. 

That memory groans beneath mythology. 

Would I were quite convinced ! 

Crito {entering). 

How now, my Socrates?- 
What, in the name of all that's marvellous, 
Makes you so fond of solitude? — You seem 
To spare no pains to illustrate the old saw, 
** Ne'er less alone than when alone." Your friends 
Have all been hunting for you. Not a corner 
Of Athens has escaped them. 

Socrates. 

Noble Crito, 
I was not, as you think, in solitude : 
This ancient Temple was my company ; 
And with it I was holding parley when 
You found me. 

Crito. 
Ay, just in the very middle 
Of some elaborate soliloquy : 
You are the most determined moralizer, 
Sweet Socrates, that ever walked in Athens. 

Socrates. 
If I plead guilty, what's the penalty ? 

Crito. 
That you will moralize less by yourself, 
And more among your friends. In faith, good people 
Are scarce enough, and we can't spare you, and 
'Twere pity that so many pleasant speeches 
Should be lost in the air, whose better home 
Were the memory of our young philosophers. 

Socrates. 
Crito, you are a friend — a friend of friends — 
A real, honest, thorough-going friend- 
Worth a whole million of acquaintances ! — 
How much I owe you ! My true soul expands 
To thee, as doth a heliotrope unto 
The sunbeam. My heart warms and yearns toward thee 
When I was nothing — nothing but a bubble 
Of accident — an unfledged artist, dabUing 
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In poetry and sculpture— unadppkired, 

Untutored, and unaided — Crito ! you 

Were the first to read me truly. You discovered 

A something which distinguished Socrates 

From other men. That something had been lost 

In the sea of Casualty ; but, like a pilot. 

You rescued me, broken by the jarring stojrms . 

Of pitiless fortune. Your experienced hand 

Guided my drifting shattered bark to part — 

You patronized me ! May the just Gods bless thee ! — 

Most nobly, generously patronized me. 

Just when the mob of sophists cast me off. 

To thee springs my best gratitude. Who else 

Gave me the means to emancipate heaven's truth 

From the clouds of reeking ignorance? — who else 

Brought me in contact with the noble few 

Whose spirits sit enthroned 'mid serene airs 

Of divine wisdom — unto whom the eyes 

And hearts of men turn wistfully, as if 

They recognized the visible incarnations 

Of demi-gods. 

Crito. 
No more : your compliments 
Are undeserved, my Socrates. Believe me, 
In honest faith, *twas something little better 
Than selfishness that made me cherish thee ; 
I knew that I could make you that which should be 
A blessing to myself, and to the state 
Of Athens. Was it interest or virtue 
Led me to choose you ? 

Socrates. 

Interest, dearest Crito, 
When true, is one with virtue — Virtue is 
None other than our truest interest : 
Don't undervalue your good self, nor satirize 
The deeds that win my love. — Now I must go 
To visit Academus. 

Crito. 
Fare thee well. 



SCENE IV. 

Enter Euripides and PiiaEDON. 

Euripides. 
Happily met ; — Pheedon is always welcome. 

Phjedon. 
What news, Euripides ? 

Euripides. ^ 

I don't Vluo>n ol ^Ti>5 • j 
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Phjedok. 
That's news, at least, that there should be no news 
In this news-mo Dgering Athens. Tell me, now, 
How goes your tragedy ? — I love the character 
You have chosen for your hero — Hercules — 
YouVe drawn his picture to the very life : 
I see him struggling to defeat the passion 
Which boils in his hot nature. To my thinking. 
The heroic struggler with temptation is 
Worth a whole host of easy-going plodders, 
Who are good for want of courage to be wicked. 
I see this metaphysical contest waged 
In him : his virtue gprows more virtuous in 
Its keen encounter with the vehement energies 
Of vice. I see that he who conquers self, 
Can conquer all things : therefore do I love 
Our master Socrates — Integrity 
Beams in his countenance. 

Euripides. 

You've a deeper science 
Of fair psychology, than any boasted 
By our quack physiognomists. I'll tell you 
A curious story, worth the listening : — Yesterday, 
As I was standing in the sacred grove 
Of Academus, chatting pleasantly 
With Socrates, and others, — lo ! there came 
A physiognomical professor in. 
And challenged all that he would read our characters 
By rules of what he termed Phrenology : 
Faith, 'twas a merry and conceited knave. 
Who talked of occiputs and frontal sinuses 
Most laughably. Well, just to try the man, 
Socrates let him feel his head ; and after 
A thousand queer manipulations, 
Looking the while as knowing as a Nestor, 
He passed his verdict. 

Phjedon. 

By the stars, what was it ? 
Some flattering compliment, no doubt. 

Euripides. 

My Pheedon, 
Your prejudice runs so strongly in his favour. 
You'll never guess. 

Ph£don. 
Then tell me, — I'm inquisitive. 

Euripides. 
He said, that Socrates was the greatest scoundrel 
TTiat ever he set eyes on. 
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Phjedox. 
Capital I 

Euripides. 
Twas capital ! for, by a happy chance, 
The rascal was within an ace of the truth. 

Ph£DOK. 

How mean you ? 

Euripides. 
Ah ! no wonder that you stare, 
Just as the auditors did, who, had I not 
Come to the rescue, would have massacred 
This Mercury of pericraniums. 
'* Forbear, (said Socrates,) the man has hit 
The mark he aimed at, and I like him better 
For speaking his opinion openly. 
I may have conquered and subdued myself, 
By the grace of Heaven, to something passable 
Asa character ; but if I have, Fve done so 
By waging with myself incessant war. 
And immolating selfishness. There never 
In any human breast were stronger passions 
Of lust, and anger, and ambition. 
They are broken now,— Fve dashed their galling yoke 
Into a thousand splinters : but no other 
Than Death himself shall quite obliterate 
The scars their bloody bondage left upon me." 

Ph-edon. 
How ended this adventure ? 

Euripides. 

He invited 
The man to dine with him, and gave him silver 
For his honesty. 

Ph^don. 
Such is his singular method 
Of making friends ; to act as nobody else 
E'er dreams of acting. Let us walk together 
To Aspasia's symposium, — I have something 
I wished to argue with you. 

Euripides. 

Well, the walk, 
And the talk, are excellent sound recipes 
For a good appetite ; worth all the nostrums 
Of your quack doctors. 

Ph-edon. 

You shall have them both. 
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SCENE V. 

The Saloon of Aspasia. 

Enter Pericles, Asfasia, Socrates, Xantippe, Ai.cibiades, and " 

several Athenian ladies, 

Pericles. 
Heaven's blessing on thee, my Aspasia ! 
When Pericles is all but dead with the cares 
Of the jarring day, an evening spent with thee, 
And these sweet friends, restores him, like Jove's nectar, 
To the dream of youth and beauty ! 

Aspasia. 

Ah ! my lord, 
Your youth may be a dream — an idle dream ; 
But for my beauty, I do hope it is 
A little more substantial, or my mirror 
Is a sad flatterer. 

Pericles. 
You provoking creature, 
How you do love to tease ! I wonder Pericles 
Has not long left you. 

Socrates. 

I don't wonder at it ; 
If Pericles to Pericles is known. 
He knows that this same delicate frowardness, 
Doth make Aspasia still more loveable. 

Xantippe. 
Don't flatter, Socrates — Fm quite ashamed 
To hear you talk so ; you — a grave philosopher ! 
You'd make her think, with your sophistical cant. 
Her very faults are amiable. 

Socrates. 
Indeed, 
My dear sweet gentle Tippet, I do think so ; — 
But don't be jeaJous ; if I've called her Venus, 
You know I've called you Juno. 

Xantippe. 

Silence, Sir ! 
Tippet, indeed ! I will not have my name 
So barbarously pronounced ; I do detest 
Such liberties in public ; — use in future 
A little less familiarity. 

Socrates. 
Never mind. Tippet, 'twill be the same thing 
When we're asleep, and that most active animal. 
Your saucy little tongue, forgets to prattle ; 
-^ajr, do not weep, — your tears wU\ discompose 
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Those mild and serene features, and disturb 
The doves that nestle in your dimpling smiles. 

ASPASIA. 

Now, dear Xantippe, don't be angry with him ; 
Even Pericles, the most polite of men, 
Cannot make prettier speeches, — they should win 
The heart of any woman. 

Xantippe. 
By your leave, 
Lady Aspasia, I will be angry 
When I think proper. Have I not a right 
To plague him when I please ? What is the use 
Of a husband, if you cannot scold him when 
"You are in the humour? 

Aspasia, 

Nay, my dear Xantippe, 
I really think a husband of more use 
Than what you mention : I find Pericles 
Oonvenient for a thousand little purposes, 
Sesides being scolded. 

Alcibiades. 

What, in the name of Cupid, 
Oould have bribed Socrates to give his hand 
T'o Tippet, as he calls her ? 

Xantippe. 

Alcibiades, 
You are a wild, impertinent jackanapes ; 
A good-for-nothing, foppish libertine ; 
A, namby-pamby booby ; a combination 
Of a monkey and an ass ; a mere apology 
For a man ; for you, indeed, to term me Tippet — 
O breath and patience ! 

Socrates. 

Don't fatigue yourself. 
Meekest and mildest of all wives ; and I 
Will answer Alcibiades : his question 
Was a frank question, truly, — and as frankly 
Will I reply, — in thy sweet presence, lady, — 
I scorn to take advantage ; you shall hear 
Before your face, the words I will not say of you 
Behind your back. 

Alcibiades. 
When were her nails cut last? 
Pray keep them short, dear Socrates, and take 
Particular care of your eaifs^— she looks as if 
She'd pinch them soundly. 

Socrates. 

Faith, and so she does ; 
And that 1 may be safe from her a%^a\\\\,, 
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During the progress of my history, 

I do beseech Aspasia and the ladies 

To take my Tippet into special charge ; — 

That's right — place her between you — hold her hands 

Tight, or she'll scratch. — Now you shall hear my wooing. 

Aspasia. 
Now don't be too sarcastic. 

Socrates. 

No, dear ladies, — 
I won't be too sarcastic — I will tell 
The merry tale right merrily. When I 
Was a bachelor — heaven bless the mark ! — I was 
Too happy, much too happy ; — So to qualify 
My happiness by some discomfitures, 
I looked out for a wife — ay, for a wife ! 
Most cross, perverse, wilful, intractable — 
Methought if I would learn true heroism, 
I must dare and bear all things — I must gain 
An absolute conquest o'er myself, and curb 
My temper, till strong fortitude and patience 
Supplant all weakness, fretfulness, and anger ; — 
And as I knew that all perfection grows 
To what it is by practice, I resolved 
To marry a downright shrew — ay, and to tame her : — 
Such was my game — a dangerous one you'll say. 
It was its dangerousness that made it pleasant. 
I did not seek an amiable, sweet lady 
Like our Aspasia ; — loving hearts like hers 
Are easily managed — aren't they, Pericles ? 
I would not marry a meek simple maiden, 
In whose warm love the current of my life 
Might flow as smoothly as a Lethe. No, — 
Such marriage were most dull, monotonous, 
Insipid, nauseating from lusciousness. 
I ran another course — I saw Xantippe, 
A name proverbial for a downright vixen ; 
The terror of all Athens. Not a man 
Would venture near her ; mothers warned their daughters 
Not to be like Xantippe. If babies cried. 
Nurses knew how to hush them in a moment. 
By whispering in their ears, " Xantippe 's coming:" 
Such were the charms I wanted in a bride ; 
I made my offer — was accepted, — and 
You know the rest. 

Alcibiades. 
Say, have you not repented ? 

Socrates. 
Not a jot. I find delight in managing 
Xantippe, just for the same reason, as 
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, Alcibiades, prefer to ride 
t restive steed of yours ; — the more he shows 
metal — rears, curvets, and plunges with you, 
^ more you love him. 

Alcibiades. 
Have you tamed your shrew, 

^ou designed ? 

Socrates. 
Not quite, — but she's improving 
«jXofit rapidly ; — I'm not so often treated 
To the housepail as I was, and curtain lectures 
^ *"^ much less acid. 

Alcibiades. 
How did you conquer her ? 

Socrates. 

^^^ dint of laughing at her nonsenses ; 

^T^^t man who knows the when and how to laugh 

^^ a firoward woman, always conquers her ; 

N'^^er forget yourself, nor lose your temper 
-Awl>out her, — treat her as a trifling toy 
^^^liile she is one, and she will soon respect you ; 
^^^d in respecting you, respect herself, 
•^"^^d thus become respectable. 

Alcibiades. 

I think 
^^cmly good nature, mixed with manly firmness, 
^^^ioa in the end ; but if you get in a pet with them, 
^liey call you petty — have the laugh on their side,— 
^^spise you,— ridicule you, just because 
^<iu are indeed ridiculous. 

Socrates. 

Sweet friends, 
^ear this in mind, and marry who you will 
^ou may be happy 1 Tis the way I ve treated 
^^ntippe ; I am very kind to her virtues, 
A^nd rather blind to her faults ; believe me, ladies, 
She can appreciate generosity, — 
£ach day her better nature, which is love, 
Scatters the clouds of silly little jealousies : 
See,— even now, the smile and tear combine 
In her large eyes ; — You love me, don't you, Tippet ? 
Come, show ibem all what a dear coaxing wife 
Tou can be, when you like to be ! 

Xantippe {throwing her arms round his neck). 

Heaven bless him, 
His kindness always conquers my resentment. 



D 
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ACT III. 
Scene I. — Garden of Academus, 

Enter Charephon, Alcibiades, Phadon, Plato and Xenoph 

Alcibiades. 
Where hast thou been, dear Cheerephon ? weVe missed 
Your eloquent little tattle, many a day ; 
Where played you truant ? 

Ch£rephon. 

Where you seldom go. 
You philosophical geniuses : — Fve been 
To consult the Delphian Oracle. 

Alcibiades. 

And what, 
Id the name of the miraculous, has made 
Our Cheerephon a wizard hunter? If 
I were but m a jesting humour now, 
I'd tickle the story into such a farce. 
That all the frogs of Aristophanes 
Should split their croaking sides, and die of envy 
To be outdone in their own way. 

Xenophon. 

Don't laugh. 
You elegant wag of the world ; if you Ve a fault, 
Tis want of due solemnity ; believe me. 
Oracles are no joking matters : nine 
Times out of ten, they answer marvellous truly. 

Alcibiades. 
If they are well paid for it. 

Plato. 

Fy, fy, you scorner ! 
Our cousin Xenophon speaks most happily 
Of the good old Oracles, and they deserve it ; 
ril not pretend to tell you how or why, — 
By inspiration — or by chance-work ; but 
The Delphian rarely blunders. Well, my Cheerephon, 
What was your queere ? 

Chjerephon. 
Oh, the inquisitiveness 
Of these same sages ! — that's a leading question. 
As lawyers ceiII it ; — so at one fell swoop. 
You'd tear the very heart of my mystery out ; 
However, as you are friends and gentlemen, 
I'll answer frankly : — I did ask the Oracle, 
Who was the wisest man ? 

Alcibiades. 

W\vat l\ve te^ipouae? 
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Chjerephok. 
Socrates. 

Alcibiades. 
By Jove, 'twas a good hit ? I never heard 
The Oracle speak more shrewdly to the point ; 
Well done, white prophetess ! Your sentence strikes 
The instinct of my conscience, as the h'ght 
Of heaven my eye z my very heart re-echoes 
The verdict. 

Phjedok. 
Bravissimo ! Alcibiades, 
The oracle must be true, indeed, since thou. 
The all-suspicious— the all-secular one 
Swearest it genuine. Well, I'm glad of this ; 
'Twill much enlarge the just fame of our master 
Among the sceptical, incredulous knaves 
Of Athens. And the rich grandees will now 
Hiink that there must be something in this Socrates, 
When Oracles themselves grow panegyrical 
Of him they slighted so. And, by the by. 
Since charity begins at home, I'll mention 
We shall not want our due share of the kudos ; — 
For we derive a light from Socrates, 
Dke planets from the sun, borrowing the glories 
Of the reflected br^htnessthey glint back 
Eternally. 

Xenophon. 
And did you tell our master 
This news ? 

CH£REPH0N. 

O yes ; I ran with throbbing heart 
And kindling lips to tell him. 

Alcibiades. 

How did Socrates 
Receive the intelligence ? 

Ch^rephon. 

Why, first he smiled, 
And then the tears started into his eyes ; 
But he said nothing. 

PHiEDON. 

There is more of meaning 
In the silence of our Socrates than in 
The shout of a million. 

Alcibiades. 
Well, I love him for it ; 
Merit and modesty are mottoed livingly 
In his whole singular nature. I love him more 
Than I could think it possible for me 
To love aught but myself. 1 think out ^oct^\ft% 
A aomethiDg better than a mere p\v\\o«o^\v«t, 

• d2 
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He is a many — a man of men, — a man- 
Not only in the school but in the court, 
The mart of commerce, and th^ hall of pleasure — 
A man all over — every inch a man. 
When the grim plague with blistering curses traversed 
The streets of Athens, and its hellish fingers 
Dotted the fair skins of the shuddering citizens 
With death-spots, Socrates walked cheerily 
Betwixt the living and the dead , as if 
Himself a god invulnerable, immortal, 
Like Him he ever worships. 

Xenophok. 

So he did ; 
And in the field of battle, who, like Socrates, 
Acted the hero— ^ven to the Homeric pitch 
Of gallant daring and enduring ? He 
Personified the Odyssey and Iliad 
In his romantic and transcendent excellence ; 
By night alone reclining on some crag 
Of the rocky mountain, poring on the stars. 
And invocating their empyreal genii 
Into his heart, as silently they rained 
Their love-beams from the azure : And by day 
Reeking with bloody sweat of enterprise. 
And smiling in the agonies of toil 
All conquering : Ay, the common soldiers caught 
The electric fire of courage from his eye, 
And dashed exultingly through the bristling phalanx 
Of the enemy, as if celestial Mars 
Cheered them to the carnage. And when they expired, 
'Twas with the laugh of triumph on their lips 
Death sealed, but could not quench. 

Alcibiades. 

There's a speech for you 
By the great gods ! my Xenophon, my ear 
Tingles to hear thee. — How wouldst thou report him. 
If thou, as I, had seen him when the crash 
Of armies rattled to the clouds ? To him 
I owe my life. Ay, to the resolute daring 
Of Socrates will Alcibiades 
Record unfading gratitude. He saved me 
At the very crisis of my destiny. 
On the red battle plain of Potideea 
I lay covered with wounds, (witness these scars,) 
Life was a dream within me, and weird death 
A coming certainty, palpably real ; 
Socrates saw mis — like Jove*s thunderbolt 
He burst the opposing squadrons, rescued me 
From the very/bcus of peril ; — ^bore me o^ 
On bis broad shoulders like a Vie\p\es& cVvv\d> 
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And in his tent nursed me till I regained 
The exhausted nerve of heroism. Ye powers 
That rule the destinies of war, but grant me 
Another battle-field with Socrates 
By my side — and with my heart's blood will I pay 
The courtesy back. If he shall need my aid 
I'd save him, though the very Titans heaped 
Mountains to crush me. 

Xenophon. 

And so would I, 
And so would all who know our Socrates ; 
You, Atcibiades, stand not alone 
On the indelible page of gratitude. 
And if my mind is not quite destitute 
Of the presaging gift, methinks, before 
Old time is a year older, we shall be 
In the battle-field again with Socrates. 
Those rascally Boeotians — of all men 
The most un philosophical — never leave 
Our wits of Athens long without a taste 
Of tbeir physical prowess. And to speak it fairly, 
With this same bull-dog hardihood Boeotia 
Is richly stored. It is her patrimony, 
And still she hands it down from sire to son 
With her gross fogs. But I've no time to spare 
From a pleasant task. Euripides demands us 
To hear his last new tragedy : Let's criticise it. 

SCENE II. 

Socrates (alone). 

So, then, the Oracle has just pronounced me 

The very wisest of the men of Greece. 

Alas, dear Oracle ! if thou art right, 

In this thy flattering sentence— if it be true. 

That I, poor, simple, erring, Socrates, 

Excel all men in wisdom — then all men 

Must be profounder fools than even I 

Did take them for. Oh Athens, Greece of Greece ! 

If Greece, even in her most philosophic days, 

In all her shores could count no more than seven 

Wise men, why then, the multitude of fools 

Must be infinite indeed. My heart is glad 

To find that there's one oracle at least 

That has discovered, wisdom's mystery 

Lies in humility, — that the height of knowledge 

Is to feel conscious ignorance — to know 

How little can be known — to know that W8 

Know nothing as we ought — to know there is 

In God a knowledge divine and universal, 
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Whose scattered fragments striTing mortals catch. 

Oh how capriciously — ^how partially ! — 

My heart is glad, and yet 'tis melancholy ! 

I see that this same Oracle will rouse 

Even bitterer enmity and jealousy 

Among my many foes. Wherefore my foes, 

I scarcely can imagine. I have laboured 

To speak them kindly, and to do them good. 

And yet they cannot, will not understand me. 

The more benevolence I feel — the more 

Beneficence I work, the more the spleen 

Of their ill-boding sophistry boils over. 

'Tis the old spite of vice and folly leagued 

'Gainst philosophic virtue. Let it rage ! — 

It ever has been so— ere Socrates 

Inhaled this Attic air — and will be so 

When Socrates is dead. — Socrates dead ! — 

Ah — that word echoed strangely : it did seem 

Reverberated by a spirit round me : 

Is it not one of the innumerable 

Monitions of my guardian genius ? — I 

Will deem it so. With bright ethereal wings 

It circles me both when I wake and sleep. 

And when it speaks, silence itself becomes 

Resonant to its conscience-thrilling voice, 

And my hushed listening instinct starts to hear. 

Socrates dead ! — Ah, my prophetical soul ! 

This is no dream : — Already am I shrouded 

In the shadows of what will be. But what then ? 

Shall Socrates prove craven to his fate ? — 

No, by the immortal gods ! what must be, must ; 

Tis naught to me ; my future course is clear 

Before me as the past : I will urge on 

My elorious destiny, through peace and war. 

Amid life's stirring scenes, with as much energy 

As if my death were as impossible 

As it is certain : I will play my part 

Well as I can, and let tne gods play theirs — 

So be it — I am Socrates again ! 

Vigour, like lightning, flashes through my nerves 

And fires my worn and broken heart. I'll be 

True to myself; and while I live, Vl\ live. 

In spite of my foes ; and when I die, 1*11 die 

A death worth dying. Let them do their worst. 

Meantime I give my soul to search for truth. 

Concerning God and immortality. 

Among the Eleusinians : 'Tis as well 

To be initiated before my death, 

Come when it will. I'll see with my own eyes 

The initiative mysteries ; I shall learn 

Some useful lessons ; for all things to me 
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Teem with instructioD ; and as little question, 
I shall perceive as much of sophistry 
And sensuous passion, veiled in holy foi*ms. 
As in the outward world. Here comes the priest 
Of these same rites : I'll treat him warily ; 
They are sly fellows all. 

HiEROPHAKT {entering). 
Did Socrates 
Send for the Eleusinian hierophant ? 

Socrates. 
I did, grave senior : I, whose sum of life 
Is nothing better than the search of truth 
Makes it, would fain be a new candidate 
Of your initiations, and become 
Familiar with the mysteries esoteric 
And exoteric — both the major and minor. 

Hierophant. 
And never was the Eleusinian lodge 
Of Athens honoured more than when the wisest 
Of all the Grecians seeks an entrance there. 

Socrates. 
Nay, nay, no flattering compliments ; they neither 
Become the giver nor the taker. 

Hierophant. 

Well, 
When will you pass the three solemnities 
And the seven spheres of sacred doctrine which 
Our learned theosophists make necessary 
To all whose courage penetrates the shades 
Of immemorial mythology ? 

Socrates. 
Now. 

SCENE ni. 

A dark Cavern of Initiation near Athens. 
Enter Two Priests. 

First Priest. 
Prepare the secret rites ! Such was the order 
The hierophant hath left us ; he will bring 
Socrates back with him. 

Second Priest. 
I doubt it much ; 
The wisest man is certainly too wise 
To need to ask instruction from the lodge. 

First Priest. 
But as his wisdom lies in proving all things, 
Be sure he will prove us; he will not fail 
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To visit usy if he believes that we 
Have but a single particle of light 
Which he has not. 

Secokd Priest. 

Then let our light be his ; 
Twill much surprise this most oracular sage. 
When, from the blackness of this mystic cave. 
The All-seeing Eye looks flashing forth, and all 
The white-robed gods nod their tiara'd heads 
To welcome him. 

First Priest. 

Softly, I hear their steps. 

Second Priest. 
{Three knocks being heard,) 
I know that signal. Enter, in the name 
Of all the gods, and may their liberty 
Be yours — such as befit not the profane. 

Enter Hierophant and Socrates. 

Hierophant. 
Darkness is round thee. 

Socrates. 
That I do discern, 
And nothing else. 

Hierophant. 
Then art thou well prepared 
To learn, for all true knowledge doth emerge 
From the profound abyss of conscious ignorance. 
Even as the sun from the ocean. 

Socrates. 

Thus, my soul, 
Wouldst thou likewise ascend and never set 
But to enlighten other spheres of being? 
Oh ! thou whose oracle overwhelmed my heart 
By its most dazzling eulogy ! like thee 
I wish to live — like thee to die. I ask 
But this — no more. 

Hierophant. 
Thy prayer is heard and granted ; 
But what dost thou require ? 

Socrates. 

Even now, 
From this most Stygian depth of the weird darkness. 
To see the light. 

Hierophant. 
First, thou must take the oath 
Of strictest secrecy, that thou wilt never 
Reveal our occult rites to the profane 
Inquisitive cowans of the vulgar world. 
On pain of death. 
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Socrates. 
Hear me, thou Highest, and all 
Ye filial gods ! I swear to keep this vow 
Of secrecy, according to my conscience, 
And ne'er to break it while my conscience tells me 
It ought not to be broken. 

HiEROPHAKT. 

Socrates, 
Thy phrase of adjuration is peculiar. 
According to thy conscience ! Canst thou not 
Omit the word — it seems to puzzle me. 

Socrates. 
No; I repeat it — 'tis alone on this 
Condition of free conscience that I take 
Your vows upon me. Til not lay a fetter 
On my frank spirit that I may not break, 
If he the overmastering genius of my life 
So bids me. 

Hierophamt. 
Well, I will trust thy honesty ; 
And for thy prayer, be it as thou desirest. 
Let the light shine, and chaos disappear. 

{The Allseeing Eye suddenly blazes forth at the extremity 
of the cavern, and the forms of gods and goddesses, with 
golden crowns, are seen round the walls, glittering in a 
flood of light,) 

Socrates (kneeling). 
Hail, holiest emblem of the holiest essence ! 
Before that All- beholding Eye of fire 
I kneel, even as a child before a father — 
Thou light of light ! My vehement spirit inhales 
Thy lustre and unquenchable glory, like 
The ambrosial draught of immortality ! 
O ! that my veriest life could lose itself 
In thine, and by voluptuous absorption cease 
From its own littleness ! Tell me, thou priest, 
How doth thy lodge interpret ? — for my heart 
Is gasping for intelligence. 

HiEROPHAKT. 

Then, listen 
To what I shall unfold. The All-seeing Eye 
Is our initiate sign of the prime God-» 
The ineffable and unrevealable One. 
Himself divine, his bright theophanies 
Are divine also. All the deities 
Of the scattered nations are developements 
Of this sole One and All. They are no more 
Than his theophanies — his emanations 
Made manifest in every sphere of nature;-* 
Such is our doctrine of divine unity, 
And divine multitude. 
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Socrates. 
Arch hierophanty 
I thank thee for that utterance ; 'tis the echo 
Of my foregone conclusion, inly cherished 
For many a year in silence and in worship : 
But if there be One God and God is One, 
And all the gods but his theophanies, — 
Divine developements, as thou dost call them, — 
Why not instruct the people in this creed? 

HiEROPHANT. 

We dare not do it ; we do fear the grovelling 

Coarse passions of the many— of the million : 

They are materialists, both born and bred ; 

They cannot bear the spiritual, the abstract, 

The metaphysical, the transcendental ; 

It blinds them — makes them sick at heart, and quite 

Ashamed of their own arrogance. They loye 

All sensuous, tangible manifestations 

Of Deity — sculptured statues, gorgeous pictures, 

And all the fopperies of idolatry : 

They like the gods that they can touch and handle, 

And kiss and hug, and buy and sell again. 

And turn an honest penny on their bargain. 

SoCRATES^i 

Henceforth will I adventure to correct 
This gross confusion ; I will show the people 
That the theogonies of Orpheus, Hesiod, 
And all the wild mythology of Homer, 
Are but the symbols of an elder creed. 
Purer and fairer — I will show them that — 

HiEROPHANT. 

Peace, vain enthusiast ! thou hast enemies 
Already by thy truth-searching. The truth 
Is not to be forthspoken to the mob. 
Unless you wish to die for it. 

Socrates. 
I say 
It is : I say, truth is to be forthspoken 
JEven to the mob ; and if I die for it, 
Why die I must : but while I live, I will 
SShame the abuses of idolatry, 
^t my worst peril. 

HiEROPHANT. 

Thou hast too well learnt 
^^lie lesson of the first initiation ; 
j^ will reveal the sign thereto belonging : 
l^ark me — and lay thy hand upon thy forehead 
8 I do — thus— ^the initiktes will know thee. 
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Socrates (imitating the sign). 
Then lead me onward to the second stage ; 
For I have set my Ufe upon the die. 
And will see all — know all ; — the Oracle 
Shall not prove false — at least if I can help it. 

SCENE IV. 

A second interior Cavern, likewise dark, 

(A chorus of Priests and Viroins.) 

Priests. 
Prepare, prepare, prepare, 

The rites of our mystic band ; 
The fairest of the fair. 

The grandest of the grand. 

Virgins. 
Prepare, prepare, prepare, 

For Socrates the wise 
In the mysteries must share, 

Ere he ascends the skies. 

Priests. 
Prepare, prepare, prepare, 

Jupiter, let us see 
Thy glittering form, and wear 

Thy gorgeous radiancy. 

Virgins. 
Prepare, prepare, prepare, 

With the Goddess of the light; 
Let the Graces and Muses bear. 

The honours of the night. 

Enter the Hierophant and Socrates. 

Hierophant. 
Enter the second adytum, and mark 
The second mystery. 

[A sudden burst of light here takes place, ancf Jupiter and 
JvNO are discovered surrounded by beautiful nymphs 
representing the three Graces and the nine Muses,] 

Socrates. 
My eyes are dazzled 
With the pomp of the symbols : how divine must be 
That which they represent ! — but give me, priest, 
Thy key to the enigmas ; say what lessons 
Of high theosophy am I to learn 
From this bright chorus ? 

Hierophant. 

Esoteric doctrines, 
Which sage Pythagoras fetched from the climes . 
Of Syria and Chaldea. 
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Socrates. 
Say what doctrines? 

HiEROPHAMT. 

Pytliagoras, in hit imperial lodge, 

Taught us the doctrine of a God of Qods^ 

A middle mediatorial Deity, 

The first theophany of the Eternal 

That lives beyond all semblance. Him it is 

Whom men invoke, as Jupiter the son 

Of Saturn, under many names and titles — 

Phoebus, Apollo, Dionysius, 

Mercury, Mars, and all the great Cabin, 

All are developements, all emanations 

Of the mysterious God-Son, whom to know 

Is worth all knowledge. 

Socrates. 
There do I behold 
His sovereign image with a radiant diadem 
On his princely brow. But who is she that walks 
In a most feminine and delicate loveliness 
fiy his side ? 

HiEKOPHANT. 

His sister wife, the plastic spirit 
Of Nature, that born from him hath become 
The bearer of all beings, the Great Mother 
Of this elaborated universe 
And all its infinite stars. By mortal men 
Is she invoked by many names that tell 
Her attributes and manifestations ; 
She is at once Juno, Ceres, Diana, 
Warm Venus, blushing from the foamy wave, 
Hecate, Proserpina. 

Socrates. 
How radiantly 
She smiles upon the Son-God ! — Yet, methinks, 
A something terrible lurks in the lid 
Of her bright eye, as if the mysteries 
Called Birth and Death were twin-born in her glance 
Of fire and darkness. 

Hierophant. 

Even so there are ; 
You shrewd philosophers anticipate 
Our secrets marvellously well. 

Socrates. 

But tell me 
What symbolize the Graces and the Muses. 

HiEROPHANT. 

The Graces symbolize the three relations 
Of the eternal scale — past, present, future ; 
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nd on their sacred symmetry depends 
11 fair proportion, metaphysical, 
-/Vnd physical — all glory and all beauty. 

Socrates. 
And for the Muses nine ? 

HiEROPHANT. 

They are the spirits 
Of the nine spheres of mind and matter ; they, 
In their unseen subsistence, do pervade 
All things harmonical. From the great planets 
To the fine chords of a lyre, they regulate 
The music of the spheres. — See, even now, 
They form the choral planetary dance, 
Known to the initiates only. 

Socrates. 

I remember 
The mystics of Pythagoras were all 
Enchanted by it. 

Hierophant. 
Thou, too, shalt behold it. 

Socrates. 
ri) mark it well : it is the dance of dances. 

HiEROPUAKT. 

Ere they begin, I will confer the sign 

Of this the second mystery. Draw thy hand 

Across thy throat as I do. 

Socrates (taking the sign). 
Tis a sign 
Of ominous import : — but no more of that — 
On with the dance ; 1*11 mark their stations well. 

[The impersonators of Jupiter and Juno stand in the 
centre, with arms intertwined. The Graces form the 
inner circle and the Muses the outer. These concentric 
circles then commence their evolutions : those near the 
centre moving faster, and those farther slower, in imi- 
tation of the planets, S^cJ] 

SCENE V. 

Another Cavern, likewise dark, 

(Chorus of Priests and Virgins.) 

Priests. 
Darkness and mystery, like a spell. 

Spread their witcheries here ; 
Yet is this most hallowed cell 
To the initiate brelbreti de^cr. 
Too dear to left. 
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Virgins. 
Soon a pure and sparkling light 

Shall rise upon the gloom, 
And all these shadows become bright, 
As young Aurora's living bloom. 
Scattering the night. 

Priests. 
Thou devoted God of Love ! 

Cupid, the divine ! 
fie our guardian till above 

In thy blissful sphere we shine, 
Amid the Elysian grove. 

Virgins. 
Thou, the emblem of the soul ! 

Let our spirits be 
Like thine, and bear the sweet control 
Of conquering love till we be free. 
And win the immortal goal. 

Enter Hierophant and Socrates. 

HiEROPHANT. 

Into the third and last initiation 

Thy yenturous footstep passes. It begins 

In shadows, like the rest, fiut light will dawn 

Upon its darkness, and thou shalt behold 

The mystery of Olympian loye, which binds 

All living beings to the Deity. 

That golden chain which sparkled in the dreams 

Of Homer shalt thou see. I will unbind 

The black symbolic bandage from thy eyes. 

{While he withdraws the bandog e^ a splendid light is dif- 
fused over the cavern — Cupid and Psyche are beheld in 
a flowery garden.) 

Socrates. 
Oh, beautiful vision ! on my unveiled eyes 
Thou openest like the trance of Orpheus, 
The bright unstained religiousness of poetry 
Made visible. 

Hierophant. 

To the initiates. 
This Cupid is another emblem of 
The Apollo thou hast seen, and the Adonis 
Of the Syrian orgies. Old theosophists 
Hail him as the celestial Soul-lover, 
Who in his love lays down his life, to raise 
HiB Psyche from the tomb. List, you will learn 
^e/> story from themselves. 
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Cupid. 
Weep not, myTsyche ; 
Twas for thy sake I left the Olympian palace, 
That in thy pure affection I might find 
Richer delight ; and never will I leave thee, 
Till thou too, like thy lover, art divine. 

Psyche. 

Ay, 'tis for that Divinity I weep : 

I cannot be quite happy till made one 

With thee ; thy immortality is mine 

Inseparably blended. I would know 

All things; my knowledge of all good and evil 

Would be great as thy own — until— 



{She shrieks and falls.) 



Cupid. 

Alas! 
That word, my Psyche, is thy last. The serpent 
Which lurks amid the flowers, hath fixed his fangs 
In thy fair foot, and thou art blighted. But 
I know the prophecy of eldest fate — 
Cupid will die that his lost Psyche may 
Live yet again. Serpent, I crush thee thus ; 
th^ 



Let thy sharp venom do its worst upon me. 



{He falls.) 



Chorus q/* Priests and ViaoiNs. 

Cupid dies for love of thee — 
For thy sake, sweet Psyche, bears 
That dark curse^ mortality. 
All its anguish, all its cares. 
Like Adonis, he shall rise 
Brighter, for the eclipse of light. 
Wafting Psyche to the skies. 
Triumphant from the fatal fight. 

Cupid (reviving). 
I've won the last achievement of pure love — 
My life revives in double intensity. 
And in its ecstacy, my drooping Psyche^ 
Thou shalt exultingly take part. I touch 
Thy lips with the blest nectar and ambrosia 
Of the gods. Awake, my fairest ! 

Psyche. 

Ah, my spouse, — 
My own celestial one !— Where am I ? — where ? 
What change has passed upon me ? I awake 
From a wild dream of immortality ; 
And, by a secret instinct in my heart. 
My immortality is not a dream — 
Tn» real — real — inextinguishable — 
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I feel it as thy own — it comes from thee — 
It is thyself within me^soul of my soul, 
Life of my life — O take me to thy heart, 
Never again to sever ! 

Cupid. 
Never more — 
In the fiery chariot of the spirit- world. 
Thus with my ransomed bride I soar to heaven 
For ever and ever. 

(A golden chariot descends^ into which they enter,) 

Psyche (rising), 
Ecstacy ! ecstacy ! 

HiEROPHANT. 

Thus the invincible God of Love, the arch 

Philanthropist, the Saviour of lapsed souls. 

Traverses the Titanic universe — 

The four great spheres — the mystical tetraciys 

Of Pythagoric fiction ^ and the twelve 

Circumferential degrees of being, 

On all sides rescues he the populous tribes 

Of lapsed intelligences, fallen genii 

And exiled demons, till he hath restored 

The family of God to purest glory. 

Socrates. 
What is thy sign of the third mystery ? 

HiEROPHANT. 

Over thy heart with both thy hands describe 
The figure of a Cross — even thus. 

Socrates. 

Tis well : 
I do embrace the augury — on my knees 
Do I profess my reverence for the emblem ; 
It symbolizes all that I would know ; — 
Such the bright dream of that philosophy 
I live and die to teach. Priest ! I would thank thee 
For these resplendent fictions of mythology : 
I will not in ingratitude betray thee. 
Or wilfully reveal the mysteries 
To ears profane. But yet, so much as I 
May mingle their high science with the learning 
Of the schools, will I seek to spread their solemn verities, 
Even till the mobbing populace shall catch 
A sparkle of their radiance, and, upon 
The grave of Socrates, weep to remember 
Sweet lessons, for whose sake they murdered him. 
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ACT IV.— SCENE L 

Aristophanes, Critias, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, 

Aristophanes. 
"Well, gentlemen, Tve done it. 

Critias. 

Done^done what ? 

Anytus. 
His creditors. 111 bet a drachma to it. 

Critias. 
Don't bet more than you're worth, you miserly dog. 
A drachma — tush ! 

Anytus. 
You barbarous, wolfish knave, 
I'm worth ten thousand drachmas. 

Critias. 

Nay, excuse me, 
I know your strong box is ; — but you yourself 
Were dearly bought at half a drachma. Misers 
Should go dirt cheap — they have no persorfal value ; 
'Tis all transferred to their pockets. 

Melitus. 

Now, don't quarrel. 
You are both Arcadians — thorough rascals both — 
Like as two hedgehogs ; 'twere a pity if 
Such paragons in scampishness should slit 
Each other's whistles. There's diablery 
Enough for both ; pray don't be jealous. 

Lycon . 

Hear him^ 
The would-be, can't-be rhetorician; — hear 
The turncoat knave, — the jack of all bad trades. 
Why I and my friend, Anytus, compared 
To you, are doves to a raven. You curst hireling. 
For you to prate forsooth ! Who robbed the widow 
Of her last meal, and trampled on the baby. 
That with its innocent weeping eyes implored 
Ck>mpas8ion for its mother. We appeal 
To Aristophanes, which is the worst 
Among us. 

Aristophanes. 
'Tis a very grammatical question, 
Very grammatical, — Whether such aupev\a\\\e% 
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Admit comparatives ? That yoa are all 
Saperlatives in blackguardism is clear. 
Comparisons are odious. Ill not say 
Which is the perfectest scoundrel. I would rather 
Advise a coalition. As joint monarchs, share 
Your absolute prerogative between you ; 
I'm sure no man of Athens is so hardy 
As to dispute that palm with you. 

Lycok. 
Except 
Yourself, sweet Aristophanes — to you, 
Consummate emperor of dirty tricks. 
We all knock under. 

Aristophanes. 

Well ! that's a hard hit. 
But, by the faith of our patron Mercury, 
We will not spar upon it. Take things easy — 
Is a good old saw. So after having damned 
Each other heartily, we'll now shake hands 
And be better friends than ever. Rogues they say 
Should ne'er fall out, lest honest men should happen 
To come by their own again. 

Anytus. 

Bravo ! well said. 
So let us all shake hands in transverse fashion, 
And sing a glee to the devil. 

Melitus. 

Capital ! 
We'll sing it hand in hand, 

Aristophanes. 

And so we will. 
I'll coin the verse extempore. You shall join 
In the merry chorus. 

Lycon. 
This is improvising 
Extraordinary. If it reach the devil's ears. 
He'll owe us a good turn. Now, Aristophanes. 

Aristophanes (sings). 
The rest making a laughing chorus. 

The devil, the devil is the father of evil. 
Laugh away, jolly boys, laugh away ; 

And therefore you see, it becomes him to be 
Our special old crony to-day. 
Jolly boys, 

Laugh away, jolly boys, laugh away ! 
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If the devil, the devil, will join in our revel, 
Laugh away, jolly boys, laugh away ; 

We'll do all we can to ruin the man. 
Who will not submit to his sway, 
Jolly boys. 

Laugh away, jolly boys, laugh away ! 

Melitus. 
^^^ell, Aristophanes, now that the peace 
[s sworn between us, may we venture to ask 
VV'liat you intended by the monosyllable 
' What dost refer to ? 



Aristophanes. 

ril just tell you ; 
Murder will out they say — the thing I've done 
Is called the Clouds. 

Anytus. 
What in the name of wonder 
Have you done them out of their showers ? I wish you had, 
^'d purchase some for my vineyards. 

Aristophanes. 

No, you blockhead. 
It is the title of a comedy 
Against our old foe, Socrates. 

Melitus. 

That's excellent — 
The very thing I wanted — I detest 
Socrates from my soul, and I vow vengeance. 
Once when I made the oration to the people 
On the glories of the war, he said that I 
Was a fool for my pains, and bade me rather speak 
In lavour of peace, or hold my tongue. By Jove, 
J . To be so snubbed in public — 'twas enough 
^ To tarn my gall to vinegar. Moreover, 
When I had written a most graceful song 
To recommend women and wine, in comes 
This marplot of my sport, and tells me that 
The poet's pen should grace a better theme 
Than lust and drunkenness. 

Anytus. 

Vm not surprised 
At anything from Socrates — the impertinent 
Meddler in other people's honest business. 
I do remember once I laid out money 
In the time of an expected dearth, and bought up 
All the corn in the province. I had hoped 
To wring a handsome fortune by monopoly, 
Out of the people's want. But Socrates 
(How I do hate him !) moved the Areopagus 
Against me^ and mj corn went at a puce 

e2 
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That hardly paid my trouble — and my charactei 
Went witli it. I have not recovered either ; 
fiut if a time should come for paying off 
A debt of vengeance. Til bring Socrates 
Before a court as rigid. 

Aristophanes. 
■* So you can ; 

And in your private ear these Clouds of mine 
Will much assist your malice. In the play 
I set forth Socrates ta lost among 
The vapours of stra^^ scepticism — ay, 
As masking many a perilous innovation 
In a phantastic jargon, meant to be 
Sublime, — therefore the more susceptible 
Of my ridiculous parody. Last night 
'Twas acted ; and the overflowing house 
Was shaken by the thunders of applause : 
Depend on it, I've made a hit — I've caught 
The heart of the mob ; and Socrates will lose 
Much of his popularity, if not 
Something besides. When Aristophanes 
Once takes a grudge, it is no joking matter 
To the subject of his satire. 

Melitus. 

I'm right glad 
Of this ; your comedy will do us service — 
Let us but work together, and we'll soon 
Undermine him and supplant him. 

Lycon. 

So we will. 

Anytus, 
If anything on earth is dear to me. 
It is this plot ; and in the future time, 
What I most long for> is the death of Socrates. 

SCENE II. 

The Camp in Bceotia. 

Socrates. 
Tell me, my soul, wherefore this solitude 
Enchants tnee? Is it that thy living Genius 
Comes nearest to thee when the strife of men 
Grows distant ? It is that the infinite God, 
Jealous of interference, makes thee feel 
His presenile most, when earthlier presences 
Are banished from thee. — Nay, I know not this ; 
But yet I know he is my light in darkness, 
And more than company in loneliness. 
So be it : — and do thou, my burning spirit. 
Drink bis bright inspiration ! I'm transported 
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Even now, and my prophetic conscience soars 

To an unspeakable glory. Here I stand 

Single, amid the sleeping camp of Athens, ^•' 

lo the weird starlit watches. *Tis the night 

Before the battle ; — young to-morrow's dawn 

Shall see the Athenians warring with brave men. 

Brave, gallant, and heroic though our foes — 

These stern Bceotian rivals well deserve 

Our best resentment : — they have wronged our state 

By insult and by injury. And yet 

It galls my heart thus to contend with them 

Who should be brethren ; while fierce Macedon, 

like a grim pard, watches the altercation, 

And in our mutual hatred plots our ruin — 

Why, therefore, do we fight? 

{Enter a Bceotian Wizard and Witch.) 

Ah, who are these ? 
Are they not like the demons that make horrid 
The crimson dreams of murderers ? Speak, and tell me, 
Ye haggard vagabonds of darkness — what 
Are ye? — whence come ye ? 

Wizard. 
Socrates ! 

Socrates, 

How now ! 
Ye know me, then ? 

Wizard. 
We do ; — what were the use 
Of our Boeotian witchcraft, did we not 
Know what we wish to know ? 

Socrates. 

Begone, impostors ! 
Ye vampires of credulity ! 

Witch. 
We are not 
Impostors. The n^arm blood that we have drunk 
In mirevealable orgies, makes us know 
A something more than even the wisest of Greeks 
Dares to conjecture. 

Socrates. 
I Tell me, if thou canst, 

The vow I made, when last at Athens I 
Knelt to the God. - 

[ Wizard. 

\ Thy vow was this — 

To die for truth. 

Socrates. 
Wiay, there was something moxe— 
(knu tbou decbre it ? 
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Witch. 

At thy death to offer 
A cock to jEscuiapius, the physician 
Of souls emancipated, 

Socrates. 

By the listening heavens, 
They have divined me truly : — 'tis most strangely 
Exact. I made that vow with the silentest voice 
Of conscience. Not a whisper passed my lips. 
Are they themselves the supernatural beings 
That haunt the desolate obscure of eether, 
And all beholding — -must not be beheld ? — 
Ah ! their black eyes glare on me with a glance 
Of fascination. On their withered brows 
There shines a bloody cross : — their death- white lips 
Quiver with an ineffable hellish scorn . 
Sure, they are demons curst, whose tongues are dipped 
In burning blasphemies. By the great Gods, 
I do adjure ye, speak ! 

Wizard. 

What wouldst thou ask ? 

Socrates. 
What is thy mystic history ? 

Wizard. 

Wilt thou swear 
To hold it secret as thy proper oath ? 

Socrates. 
I swear it. 

Wizard. 
Listen, Socrates, — thou shalt 
Hear something more than all your schools can teach you. 

Socrates. 
To thy story — hasten ! for the hour is brief. 

Wizard. 
We were, we are, we shall be — The three stages 
Of our existence were doomed contraries. — 
We were — come hither, witch, for thy sweet fate 
Is woven with mine — We were, in years long fled, 
Famed lovers — such as poets might have painted ; 
Cupid and Venus would have served no better 
For an amorous rhapsodist — young, handsome, rich. 
Brave, delicate — were we not so, daughter of Styx ? 

Witch. 
We were, till hot ambition, like hell's lightning, 
Blasted us to perdition. 

Wizard. 
Soctalea, 
We sought to be as tyranla in "^ceoxW \— ;• 
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The stratagem failed — failed through the perfidy 

Of those we trusted. We were sentenced both, 

Not unto death — that had been merciful 

For ourselves and others ; — No, to banishment, 

Eternal exile, from our native land, 

We fled to the caves of the Sibyls. There ambition. 

Crushed, but not killed, revived, and with a power 

A million -fold intenser. That we could not 

Gain by means natural, we swore to compass 

By spiritual impulsions. 

SoCRAT£S. 

Tell me more. 

- Witch. 

do not listen to him ; his tale would curdle 
The life in thy pure veins, and make thee dastard 
In the battle. We will not divulge the rites 

Of fire and blood by which — but we achieved 
The infernal victory gallantly, at least — 
If madly, let it be so ; we won mastery 
O'er diabolic legions ; by our spells 
And incantations made the tools of our will. 
The slaves : and by their shrewd sagacity 
We sway a band of men, fierce as ourselves. 
And rule our rulers ; or if they refuse 
Obedience, slay them. 

Socrates. 

Horrible murderers ! 
Ye who exult in knowledge, know ye not 
The judgment of the Gods ? 

Witch. 

Aye, by the Gods ! 
We know their judgment, but we fear it not ; — 
The anguish and incessant scorching agony 
We feel on earth have steeled us to the terror 
Of future torments, which must come, and will — 
Earth is a hell to us. What need we tremble — 
We can't be worse, or worse excruciated. 
Our destiny is ever to advance 
From hell to hell. We have nothing left to lose 
By the change, and as the infernal wheel revolves 
Shall gain at least variety. 

Socrates. 
Your story 
Has brought the skulking tears into my eyes : 

1 too have felt the struggling of the passions, 
That turn ye from yourselves. Can sympathy 
Do nought to serve you ? 

Witch. 

Nothing, TvoV\i\v\^, Tvo'Oixvci^, 
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Socrates. 
But yet, believe me, there is One above, 
Who can do all, and will do all to save you. 
One God, whose name is Love, — who, like a father. 
Pities his fallen children ; — ay, his love 
Intensifies towards the guilty ones. 
His love to sinners makes him hate their sins ; 
It is His love that fills you with these torments 
They'll lead you to remorse — remorse will bring 
Repentance — and that, pardon. 

Wizard. 

You preach well ; 
But 'tis in vain — you'll soon require your eloquence 
And courage for yourself. 

Socrates. 

What dost thou mean ? 

Witch. 
He does not mean the battle of to-morrow. 
For in the fight thou bearest a charmed life. 
And thou shalt conquer, though thy friends shall fall. 

Socrates. 
What does he then forbode ? 

Wizard. 

That which thy genius 
Anticipated ; — thy Athenian foes 
Gather their strength ; they'll bring thee to thy trial, 
As they brought us, and, like ourselves, thou, too, 
Shalt be condemned. 

Socrates. 

Amid the fugitive dreams 
Of yesternight, I saw the visioned future ; — 
'Twas even as thou sayest. 

Witch. 

I, too, beheld it ; 
In a wild trance my eyes were opened, and 
I saw thee drink the poison. 

Socrates. 

ril not shrink 
From the fatal goblet, if the Gods determine 
That I must die the death. 

Wizard. 

But 1 can save thee. 
By the strong host of ministering demons 
That work my will ; I can defend thy life, — 
Ay, make thee triumph over the false craft 
Of thy enemies. 

Socrates. 
I doubt thy power, Vu^vxd. 
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Wizard. 
I will convince thee on the instant. Look ! 
I will but make a magic circle round us, 
And summon spirits from the ambient air ! 

Socrates. 
Begin thy charm — I shall not tremble at it. 

Wizard. 
Come, come, come, 
Exiles of heaven, 
From your viewless home^ 
By the number seven ! 

{Seven Spirits appear,) 
Socrates. 
Shield me, Divinest One ! 

Wizard. 
Such is my agency, 
And such is yours, if you will be as we are ! 

Socrates. 
Never ! Avaunt ! — ye dreadful apparitions I 
I need ye not, and do command ye from me. 

{Spiiits vanish.) 
Witch. 
Then thou refusest all our friendly offers 
Of supernatural guardiancy ? 

Socrates. 
Ido;— 
I trust in God and my good Genius ; — 
I want no other watchers. Let dark death 
Come when he will, I am prepared to meet him — 
The sooner he approaches the more welcome. 

(Wizard and Witch vanish in the earth,) 

SCENE in. 

Battle-Jield in Bceotia. Athenians and Bceotians fighting. 

Enter Xenophon, at the head of a Band of Athenians, 

Xenophon. 
Soldiers of Athens ! By your fathers' tombs, 
I charge ye fight and yield not ! Pallas' self 
Favours the bravest, and the bravest only. 
Resolve to conquer and you shall. By Jove ! 
We'll beat them yet — these bloodhounds of Boeotia — 
The witless, brainless boobies. 

BcEOTiAN General. 

Peace, foul slanderer ! 
We are not to be foiled by lon^u^«i,Vi\3i\.^>NQ\^t»\ — 
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Not by proud words, but valiant deeds ! Come on ! 
We'll put you to the proof. Now, gallant comrades, . 
Victory for Thebes, and ruin for false Athens ! 

{The bands contend^ and Xenophon is worsted by the 

Boeotian General, who wounds him and stands over 

him J brandishing his suspended sword,) 

Now yield, or die ! 

Xenophon. 
I'll never say I yield 
To a Boeotian — never ! 

Socrates {entering). 
To the rescue! 
Pallas, Athen6, to the rescue ! Down 
With your weapons ! By the immortal Gods ! 
I'll trample ye in the dust ! 

Soldiers (terrified). 

TisMars himself! 
No mortal man could scatter thus our ranks — 
He is invulnerable ! the spear is shivered 
On his burnished shield, and on his crested helm 
The sword splinters to fragments. 

Socrates. 

General, 
Let thy fallen victim rise, or thou shalt miss 
The mercy thou refusest. 

General. 
I defy thee, . 
Demon or mortal ! 

Socrates. 
Thus, then, do I rend 
The spoil from the spoiler ! There, my lord of Thebes, 
Take thy free choice — I hope you'll not repent it 
When you visit Pluto. 

(The BCEOTIAN GENERALya//s.) 

What, my Xenophon! 
Is it you ? Great Jove, I thank thee ! My brave boy, 
I little thought 'twas one so dear to me. 
Ah ! you are wounded — faint from loss of blood — 
This is no place for thee ; — here, clasp my neck — 
I'll bear thee to my tent. Stand off, ye cravens ! 
Dare not to cross my way, or you shall find it 
The straightest track to Hades. My sweet pupil. 
Your lady love shall not have cause to weep 
The loss of Xenophon — lean on me — thus. 
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SCENE IV. 
Athens, 

Aristophanes, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, with a Crowd 

Aristophanes. 
Yes, gentlemen, you see 'twas not without 
Just cause I wrote my Clouds — that had the honour 
Of gaining your fair suffrages. This Socrates, 
Whom the great Oracle hath styled most wise, 
Merely in jest, by the queer rule of contraries, 
Hath much insulted both your gods and you. 

Crowd. 
What said he ? 

Lycon, 
Said — tliat all the gods were One, 
And One was all — in violation of 
The plainest rule of all arithmetic. 
Pythagoras, too, talked some such trash. We say 
Tis downright blasphemy. 

Crowd. 
Most infamous ! 

Melitus. 
Ay, 'twas most infamous — but worse than this, 
Ye men of Athens ! Socrates affirmed 
Yourselves no better than the idolaters 
You laugh at. 

Crowd. 
O most monstrous insolence. 

Anytus. 
Yes, he affirmed, that in mythology. 
You were as blind as the barbarians ; 
Is it not right to summon him to the courts 
For this base slander. 

Crowd. 
Certainly, we'll stand 
By you, and make him smart for it — the sooner 
We can get rid of such a troublesome satirist 
The better. 

Alcibiades (entering). 
Ah, how now — ye base-born scoundrels. 
So you have met, it seems, to punish Socrates ; 
Yes', Socrates —the Oracle's best favourite — 
Socrates, whose least hair is worth a million 
Such knaves as you. O ! Aristophanes, 
Lycon, and Melitus, I am ashamed 
To meet you here. If you have tears or blushes, 
You need them now. What ! wrong behind his back 
The greatest and worthiesl m^xi iWx. k\!sv^\N& — 
That Greece herself — ^ha\e evet tiwk^^^ \a Sax$N&> — 
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A man worth all the seven sages ? — Fie, 
You'll never know his value till you've lost him ; 
If anything could make my Socrates 
More glorious than he is, it is the hatred 
Of such as you : — Ye miscreant bloodsuckers, 
Ye bats, ye owls, ye wolves, ye vipers — Whence ! 
Or by the Gods ! my thirsty sword shall drink 
The best of your bad blood ! Begone 1 say ! 
He who delays, I hold him as my foe — 
And as my foe, he shall this instant follow 
The track which he least likes. — I spurn ye from me 
Thus — make yourselves scarce — the blessing of 
Styx and Cocytus keep you company. 

{He drives them out.) 



SCENE V. 

Gardens of Academus. 
Enter Plato and his Sweetheart Euphrostne. 

Plato. 



Flato. 

Oh, my Euphrosyne — I am so blest 
In thy sweet presence — certainly the poets 
Have spoken most truly. 



Euphrosyne. 

What do the poets say ? 



Plato. 
They say, my prettiest, that the souls of lovers 
Were twin born in the empyrean skies. 
Around Jove's threshold. There they once were mingled. 
Soul within soul in such ambrosial bliss. 
Such nectarous, luscious, metaphysical, marriage. 
That they, inebriated with luxury. 
Lost the eternal spell-word, and the wings 
Of their o'er-sensualizing spirits drooped. 

Euphrosyne. 
Well, Plato, what of this ? 

Plato. 

It was not well. 
Thou dearest of all darlings. Jove, to cure them 
Of this voluptuous passion, bade them wear 
New vehicles, and plunged them with their stars 
Amid the lapsed spheres of materialism ; — 
There do they wander — severed — parted things, 
Mere fractions of themselves — till they do find 
The eternal partners of their exiled hearts. 

Euphrosyne. 
H^bat happeas w^en they dq^ ray Plato'? leW me. 
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Plato. 
Then, maiden, do the^ instantly remember, 
By an instinctive reminiscency, 
That they from countless, limitless ages of ages, 
Had conversed with each other — that they were 
Married in heaven — predestined each for each. 
Thus by a supernatural decree, 
They instantly rejoin — their sympathies 
Melt down into each other, even as mine 
Do into thine, Euphrosyne,— what think you ? 

EUPHROSYNE. 

A darling metaphysical romance, 
Upon my word — but do you not believe 
Twould make this intellectual dream more precious, 
Could we but superadd an earthly marriage. 
As other lovers do ? * 

Plato. 
No, my Euphrosyne, 
'Twould only spoil this our celestial one. 
We are better as we are ; this spiritual courtship 
Is a much finer thing than what the herd 
Of vulgar men call marriage. 

Euphrosyne. 

I'm not sure 
Of that — at least, mama thought differently. 

Enter Xenophon and Chloe. 

Xenophon. 
Welcome, dear Plato, and my no less dear 
Euphrosyne, you are just like a sister 
To me and Chloe. 

Chloe. 
Nay, more than a sister ; 
Next to my Xenophon, whose life is due 
To the bravery of Socrates, I love 
Thee, my Euphrosyne, best. Hast heard the news? 
E'er long my Xenophon and I intend 
To bow our heads beneath the flowery yoke 
Of gentle Hymen, 

Euphrosyne. 
What !^ go and get married ! 

Chloe. 
To be sure, what else should we do ? 

Euphrosyne. 

Why, do as we do, 
Love one another with a perfect love ; 
A marriage of the soul. 

Chloe. 

You m^^ m<^\di>\^> 
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Too tnmtceDdental creatine. Too mast be 

A birjf not a woiBan. So romanciiig ! 

Ill many in the good old Attic waj ; 

And I most heaitil j wookl reoommend 

Friend Plato, and his hir Eophrosyne, 

To (Mow our example. We are going 

To Tint tome gaj fnends, — ^lire while yoa lire — 

Mj role is simple — pleasure ! pleasure ! pleasure ! 

EirPHROSTVE. 

Yoa are too wild, and moch too saocj, Chloe ; 
Sach giris as you change our most grare philosophers 
f nto mere flirters-— dangling, lounging, sighing, 
Ljing, and dying Cupids. 

Chijoe. 

Ah, Euphrosyne, 
Your blush is telling another tale. Upon 
Your rosy and yoluptuous lip there Ues 
Passion asleep, yet dreaming. When it wakes. 
Good bye to all these cold, chaste, snowy dreams 
Of bodiless loves — You'll marry like the rest of us ; 
Or if you don't — hang yourself out of spite. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— The Gymnastic Games, 

Enter Euripides, Phadon, Herald, and several Gymnasiasts. 

Euripides. 
Who wins? — By the faith of a poet, I will write 
An ode upon the winner. 

PHvEDON. 

You will do it 
With a most sympathetic eloquence ; 
For who so well can write the victor's praise 
As he whose brow so often has been circled 
By the laurel garland. 

First Gymnasiast. 
I will try for it, 
With the cestus. 

Second Gymnasiast. 
And I too ; we will contend 
With our best courage. 

Euripides. 
But contend as brethren, 
In right good humour — no ill blood, I pray you. 

Ph-edon. 
Hove these games — and now especially, 
^Whea peace revisits Athens, like a goddess 
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Smiling away war's horrors. Now, dear Attica 
Seems doubly bappy ; for her happiness 
Is of that sweet imperishable kind 
Which follows on the traces of despair 
Like heavenly morning on a night of storms. 

Euripides. 
By Phcebus ! he too grows poetical : 
I tremble for my chaplet. 

Phjedon. 
As the Sun 
Might tremble at his faintest satellite 
That drinks his lustre. Come, my gallant boxers, 
The races are concluded ; now is the hour 
For the cestus — Go it merrily, my hearties. 

Herald. 
A ring — a ring ! — the chaplet for the winner. 

( The Qymnasiasts box with the cestus till one defeats 
the other.) 

Euripides. 
Well fought — Great Mars himself, the invulnerable, 
Could not have done it better. Here, brave champion, 
I place this garland on thy head, — I won't 
Forget the ode. 

Phkdon. 
Would I'd another prize 
For the vanquished ; he deserved it ; — come, rise up ; 
'Twas a mere accident. Til wager anything 
You'll win in the next match ; you only need 
A little practise. — Ha ! here come the wrestlers. 

Herald. 
A ring, a ring ! — ^They'll show you gallant sport ; 
They are Spartans, gentlemen, and you will find them 
True game, I'll warrant ; — fine display of muscle. 
Solid as iron— every nerve is strung 
With a fiery energy — every thing tells — 
There's not an atom of effeminate softness 
In forms like these. They oiled and shaved each other 
Like regular knowing ones. Anon you'll see them ^ 
Collar and foil, and wallow in the mire 
Like swine, and strive, out of pure love, to throttle 
Each other's windpipes : then they'll butt like rams 
With their brazen foreheads, till, at a happy catch, 
One hoists another in the air and hurls him 
On the ground with the violence of a thunderbolt. 
Then falling on him, hinders him from rising, 
Pressing his neck with his elbow, \a\\\Xv^ olOci^'t 
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Smites him upon the shoulder, as to say, 

I'm conquered — Gentlemen, — a ring — a ring! 

( Wrestlers contend, exhibiting a great variety of skilly 
till one falls, defeated.) 

SCENE I^ 

Socrates (alone)» 

It is the hour when from the Olympic heaven 

Jove scatters dreams. Athens lies hushed in slumber : 

Her eager citizens are still as the dead : 

Her busy, prattling, jangling populace 

Have quite forgot their brawls — and I am left 

Sole watcher, with the stars for company. 

The stars — Oh, ye mysterious ones, what are ye ? — 

Can ye not, in your silent harmonies. 

Which, through the resonant depths of conscience ring, 

Articulate your essence ? — Are ye not 

Deities visible, inviolable — 

All lightened and all lightening — spirits eternal 

Encompassed with those perfect orbs of matter 

Which are your animated bodies ? — Ha ! 

How is the pinnacle of bright mythology 

Girt round by clouds ! — Resplendent science soars 

Into a firmament of ignorance, 

Where extremes meet and lose themselves. And yet 

My soul longs to hold converse with the souls 

Of the Stars — for souls they have — souls that emit 

And receive inspirations. Tis their height -* 

Alone, or rather, shall I say, our lowness. 

Severs our fellowship. The nearer they 

Approach the inaccessible throne of God, 

The more they vanish from our sphere of notice. 

O hard condition of the sons of men, 

That we behold all things in versed ! — ^^It is 

The curse of our position — for^ross sense. 

Antagonizing spiritual truth, 

Deems great things small, and small things great. What way 

Shall we avoid this phantasy— by rising 

To God ? — Ay, we must first identify 

Ourselves with God, the universal centre,— 

Measure all things by him — not by ourselves. 

Fly from our small particular orbits — stand 

Upon the sun, and, with no partial gaze. 

Behold the involved immensity of things : 

Thus shall we — 

{Enter Genius.) 

Ah ! the vision qomes again. 
Thus let me kneel to thee, immaculate shape 
Of divine eetber ! wherefore dost thou now 
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Burst on my trance, and make the solemn midnight 
A thing of wild astonishment ? — Speak to me. 

Genius. 
Peace be to Socrates. Thus let me wave 
The wand of supernatural calmness o'er thee. 

Socrates. 
Wonderful Presence ! — even now I feel 
Thy magic — reason wakes serenely, as 
The young Aurora, and fierce passions leave me 
Like the last murky clouds of a thunder-storm. 

Genius. 
I come to show thee that which shall befall thee. 

Socrates. 
I am all ear. 

Genius. 
The Providence of Heaven 
Hath given me this commission unto thee ; 
For thou art one to whom entrancement's power 
Is granted ; and the foresight of futurity 
To thee becomes a blessing, which to others 
Were a dire curse. 

SoCEATEfi. 

Then read my destiny. 

Genius. 
It is the destiny I warned thee of. 
And now 'tis ripe for its accomplishment : 
Thy deadliest foes have secretly contrived 
Thy accusation ; all things are prepared 
For thy destruction ; — They will summon thee 
To the Court of the Thirty Tyrants. Critias, 
Thy old disciple, for thy just reproof 
Is now thy traitor — ^That apostate sways 
The verdict of the court, and thou shalt be 
Condemned to the death. 

Socrates. 
Great Jupiter, I thank thee ; 
'Tis even so that I would wish to die. 
Socrates is grown weary of the world ; 
Tis at the best a paltry prison-house 
For the free soul that struggles to rejoin 
Tlie Olympians. Here in vain we strive to bring 
Wisdom and virtue, to the perfectness 
That prompts ambition. We are frustrated 
In the best — while to the worst all things conspire. 

Genius. 
Thou dost not fear to die ? 

Socrates. 

i 
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The viMBt of the Creeks, fool as he is, 

Is neither such a fool or coward as 

To die for fear of death. Ah, here he comes. 

SocKATES (entering), 
Good morrow, my lords tyrants; — more especially. 
Good morrow unto thee, my sometime pupil, 
Moit serene Critias. 

Critias. 
Sir, moctc me DOt, 
Your sometime pupil is your master now ; 
It ill becomec you to insult your betters, 
The lawful magistrate of Athens. 

Socrates. 

Hear bim. 
Ye noble judges. 1, as well you know, 
Reverence the magistrates amazingly; 
I would not have tbem hurt by any means, 
Not wound their delicate feelings, — nor call up 
One blush on their pure cheeks of modesty 
And meiit. No, the powers that the Gods 
H*Te hoDoured by good places, shall by me 
Be worshipped to a marvel. 

CRITtAS. 

Who appears — 
Against this Sociates ? What is the charge 
Of his impiety? 

Mblitits. 
lapi 
I, MelituB, the s< 
Charge Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, 
With a capital cnme. f do accuse him here, 
Because he hath procUiroed One God in Athens, 
And scandalized the popular reli^on : 
Besides, he hath corrupted many citizens 
By the false pleat of his philosophy, 
k Set toitit with a most dangerous eloquence. 

*n, Socrates. 

^Y lords and judges, and ye men of Athens, 

Uiow not what impression the harangues 
'•'vn accusen may have made upon ye, 

'or my part, I own, they have almost made 
'^rget myself. So artfully 
^4«oiii are coloured, — Yet I do assure you, 
' -^ pan lies — pure, unadulterated, 
-• Uiehoodi. What most surprised me was 
"ging me with eloc|uei;ice -. — ^tW\.\, 
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The most plain-spoken, downright truth-teller, 
Noted of all men for the broad blunt terms 
In which I dressed my thoughts, should now be charged 
With aping the trim oratory of sophists. 
To vindicate myself and you, at least, 
From this part of the charge, I will set forth 
My frank defence in the most simplest style 
Of civic parlance. Men of Athens, I 
Am far declined into the vale of years. 
Yet this is the first time I ever entered 
Tills hall— I am a stranger to its customs. 
And forms of prosecution — Therefore, excuse me, 
My most untechnical pleadings. Gentlemen, 
You know your charge is false. I do appeal 
To your own consciences, and in the face 
Of neaven retort your words. Nay,. look on me, 
And blench not. Here amid the awful presence 
Of Jupiter, the Supreme Judge, whose eye. 
With a most burning omnipresence fills 
The domes of law and justice — I do charge ye 
With perjury to the Gods. You know I speak 
The truth you hate. Look steadily upon me ; 
I see, through your most hypocritical eyes, 
Your coward souls quivering beneath the lash 
Of the conscience I evoked — I see them twisting, 
Wheedling and crouching, and, like scotched serpents, 
Writhing to escape the agonies of guilt 
That shall torment them through eternities. 
Ye men of Athens, ye do know me well — 
And, as ye know, I never did ye wrong. 
Is it a crime to attempt to raise theology — 
To unfold the mystery of mysteries — 
One Unknown God, to whom your eldest altars 
Were built by the devotion of your sires ? — 
Was it a crime to teach what Orpheus taught, 
And sage Pythagoras, that Jove is One 
And All ? — That all the deities you worship 
Are but theophanies and developements 
Of the Great Father? Was it crime to show 
The unlimited Paternity of God, 
The divine filiation and the brotherhood 
Of all created beings? — Was it crime 
To reconcile whatever is true in pantheism 
And polytheism ? You know it was not crime. 
And for corrupting the Athenian citizens, 
Staining the hearts and morals of young men, 
And other counts of this my accusation, 
They are no less impostures. No good man. 
Or brave, should fear to speak the truth, even if 
The truth be his own praise — and I vj\U s^eak it. 
I have done more than any sage *m MYveiv% 
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To make the citizens holier and purer- 
More virtuous and more happy. The best men 
Among you were my pupils. Search my life, 
And there you'll find an answer for my slanderers. — 
So much for my defence. Now let me add 
A word to my accusers : I could tell you 
The cause of all their enmity : — It is not 
Religion and philanthropy and patriotism, 
As they pretend, that urge them against Socrates — 
No ; 'tis sheer envy, hatred , jealousy I — 
They dare not contradict me ! — I have seen it ; 
The venom of these serpents hath for years 
Been growing in their fangs, burning and blistering : 
This trial is but a strong ebullition 
Of their accumulated rankerousness. — 
I'll say no more. Whether I live or die, 
You'll find that Socrates spoke truly — honestly : 
For me, I care not which way lies your verdict — 
The worst is past. Already nave I suffered 
That sting of black ingratitude — more bitter 
Than death; — I've striven more than any man 
To benefit my country, — and that country 
Has spurned me. I have oft appealed in vain 
To the priesthood and the Aristocracy ; 
They could have done all things — they have done nothing 
To serve me ; — such is the bright patronage 
Of should-be patrons. FU not curse the priests — 
But I could curse them. Neither will I damn 
The Aristocracy — but I could damn them ; 
They have left the most divine of all the Grecians 
To sink unfriended to the upbraiding tomb ; 
They have left me to my enemies — yet I pity 
Their fate more than my own. They will not feel 
My value till my death ; then they will own it. 
But men are men, half monkeys and half tigers. 
Thus have they treated Socrates ; and thus 
In future ages will they treat a greater 
Than Socrates — the Arch Philanthropist, 
The ^sculapius of the Universe. 
Amazed posterity shall point the finger 
Of keen derision at them, and exclaim — 
Thus were the best and greatest recompensed ! 

Critias. 
You've heard the prisoner's defence — what say you ? 

Anytus. 
He has not proved his innocence, and still 
He lies beneath the capital charge. 

Lycon, 
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Is but an aggravation of his crime : 
He ought to die. 

Plato. 
Die ! — thou apostate wretch ! 
And is it thou, that darest in the face of day 
To talk of the death of Socrates ? — Base miscreant ! 
The death of Socrates would plunge all Greece 
Into a night of sorrow black as chaos. 

Euripides. 
Beware of what you do : you have been frighted 
When the bright countenance of Phoebus sank 
In ominous eclipse. — A drearer darkness — 
The darkness of incurable remorse, 
Revenge and fury — will invest our city 
If Socrates is wronged. 

Aristophanes. 
My lords and judges, 
Be not excited by poetic tropes ; 
Dramatic epithets are better fitted 
, For the theatre. 

Melitus. 
I call for instant judgment. 

Anytus. 
Let judgment pass upon the criminal. 

Lycon. 
Yes— capital sentence for a capital crime. 

Critias. 
Ye judges of the citizens of Athens, 
Ye have heard the charge and the defence. The hour 
Of your decision is arrived. Is Socrates 
Guilty or not ? 

The Judges. 
Guilty.' 

Critias. 
The judges have pronounced thee, Socrates, 
Guilty ! The sentence of the law is death ! 
But, in the mercy of this court, we give thee 
Thy choice in what particular mode of death to die. 

SCENE IV.— Pmon. 

Socrates, Crito, Plato, Ph^don, Xantippe, Euphrosyne, 

Chloe, and Children. 

Socrates. 
Yes, this is happiness — I never felt 
True happiness till now — The gods have blest me 
W/th a diviner pleasure, for the pain 
Man's hatred has inflicted. Pain and ^Wsvxte, 
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Ye are convertible phantasies of being 
That melt into each other, and make each 
The thing it was not. 

Plato. 
Socrates, dear master, 
How canst thou be so happy, while thy fate 
Fills thy best lovers with the agony 
Of unavailing sorrow ? 

Socrates. 
I know not 
The how or the why, but yet do I perceive 
A luxury of conscience, a pure calmness 
Of serene faith, a love, a hope. O Plato, 
Thou canst not dream how exquisite ! 

Crito. 

You talk 
As if you were a poet. 

Socrates. 

So I am ; 
The true philosopher is the true poet — 
The ambrosial element of poetry 
Was my souFs atmosphere. The Muse herself 
Has paid me a bright vi^it in the solitude 
Of this dark prison-house. 

Ph^don. 
How mean you, Socrates? 

Socrates. 
I mean, my Phcedon, that poetic thought 
Is nourished by misfortune ; its hid fires 
Are struck into a blaze by the stern crash 
Of tortures. |Tis from suffering that the poet 
Doth wring the inspiration of his song. 
What think you ? I have writ some verses in 
My bondage, which have sweetened it. I would 
Have set them all to music — But as time 
Is rather short with me, perhaps you'll do 
That dainty office for me. Have them chaunted 
Over my grave ; and if you'll add a chorus. 
So much the better. 

Xantippe. 
O Socrates — my husband — 
I never knew how much I loved you till 
This hour — the last. Can you forgive me, that 
My most capricious will so oft offended — 
My life will be one wild dream of remorse, 
I've wronged the noblest heart that ever yet 
Trusted in woman — by my death will I 
Atone thy injured name. 

Socrates, 
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Come hither — I'll not hear you talk of dying, 

'Tis very childish of you. — You must live, 

And when you hear your husband's name abused. 

Tell them how very patient he would be 

While you were angry, Tippet. Nay, don't weep. — 

I knew she loved me, gentlemen. This hour 

Has wrung the secret from her. My hard fate 

Softened her wonderfully. My sentence quite 

Dissolved her little pet antipathies, 

And all the woman melted in her breast. 

Come, a last kiss — you must not linger here. 

It is the jailor's order — So farewell ! 

And you, Euphrosyne, my Plato's sylph, 

And Chloe, mourning absent Xenophon, 

You owe me a kiss each — do not quite forget 

Poor Socrates. My little children, too. 

Come, take your father's blessing — and obey 

Your mother when she tells you truth and virtue 

Are the paths to happiness. There, the sweet Gods 

Be with you ! 

{The women and children retire weeping.) 
What is the hour ? — I seem to need 
Repose ; the feverish wildering game of life 
Has wearied me. I long for a sound sleep 
Under the cypress. 

The Jailob {entering with the bowl of poison). 

Here, my noble master; — 
Would I had died myself, rather than brought thee 
This cup of death — I but obey the judges. 

Socrates. 
This fellow is right honest. The poor knave 
Loves me even as a son. The magistrates 
All put together are not worth this jailor ; 
But rU not hate them, — 'tis enough to pity 
That which is pitiful : is it not, Plato ? 

( Taking up the goblet) 
Black bowl of blacker poison — welcome to me ! 
Thou art my choice — thou art not forced upon me — 
No ; — from the million instruments of death 
I freely choose thee. My own plighted bride ! 
The altar of our wedlock is the tomb ! 
In everlasting marriage I embrace thee ! 
Witness the Gods ! Full many a time I've quaft 
The sparkling wine, emblem of life to friends 
Embarking on a voyage ! with more pleasure 
I drain this pledge of death, praying sweet heaven 
To speed me on thy untried navigation — 
Thou ocean of eternity ! 

(Socrates drinks, his pupils exhibiting all the signs of 
extreme sorrmu.) 
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How now ! 
Dear friends and pupils-^come, be men, be men. 
Don't whimper — courage ! My eye and hand are steady- 
Where is your virtue ? Was it not for this 
I sent away the women ? Prithee do not 
Fall into such ridiculous weaknesses ? 
Tve always heard it said that a brave man 
Should die in pure serenity, blessing God. 

Grito. 

Is there no drop of poison left for us ? 
We could die with thee. 

Socrates. 

Not a drop, dear Crito. 
I took good care not to expose my pupils 
To the temptation — sipping the remainder 
To keep me company. No, if you'll excuse me, 
ril try the dark experiment alone. 
You'll follow when the Gods shall summon you — 
Not a jot before. Ah, my old limbs do stiffen ; 
I feel the invading coldness. I'll lie down. 
Even as the jailor bade me. 

Jailor (pressing the feet q/* Socrates); 

Do you feel 
This pressure, sir ? 

Socrates. 
No. 

Jailor. 

Icy coldness steals 
Upward to the heart? 

Socrates. 
It does — I feel it does. 
But in this little instant, ere my heart 
Grows wintry — Crito — you remember, Crito — 
We owe a cock to ^sculapius — 
Discharge the vow for me — do not forget it. 
That most divine physician of lapsed souls 
Shall yet revisit*— in that future — then — 

(Socrates dies.) 

SCENE V. 

Anytus in banishment near Heraclea, 

No refuge — no escape — the eternal vengeance 
Of gods and men pursues the mutdetetsi^ 
Whose perjury caused the dea\\\ o^ ^oex'AXfc^^ 
Melitus have the Athenians mas%^c\eA.\ 
Lycon and Aristophaneg reraavu 
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Irreparably degraded— though they live, — 

I wander in doomed exile, cursed by all— 

Kven my own lelf. My hands are red with blood — 

The blood of innocence ; my conscious heart 

Grows pale within : and on my burning brow 

The brand of horrible remorse hath stampt 

Indelible perdition. In mv eyes 

Men read my crimes, and hunt me like a wolf. 

These Heracleans, too, have taken the oath 

Of vengeance on my head. 

Heracleans (rushing in). 

Here is tiie murderer 
Of Socrates. Ah, sacrilegious homicide. 
Prepare for a bloody fate, 

Anytus. 
O mercy, mercy ! 

Heracleaiys. 
Yes, monster, even such mercy as you showed 
To Socrates. Here is a cup of poison, 
And here a dagger ;— drink, as you made him drink, — 
Or, by the Gods ! the dagger on the instant 
Shall be sheathed in thy heart. 

Anytus. 

Horrible, horrible ! 

Heracleans. 
Demon !— drink thou and die !— let the earth hide 
Thy curse-crowned execrable head, and hurl 
Thy spirit down the blazing throat of hell 
That yawns for thy destruction. 

Anytus. 

Tis the doom 
Of the just Gods. Thus do I make atonement 
To the shade of Socrates. May Heaven forgive me '• 

(He drinks and dies.) 

Heracleans. 
Tliere leave the wretched corpse, — do not pollute 
Your hands by touching it. Well cast a heap 
Of stones upon it, and it shall remain 
A witness to our children ; they shall point 
To the accursed spot, and trembling, say — 
** Here lies the body of a murderer.*' 
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